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Cuaptern IX. 
‘BY VOW OBLIGED, BY PASSION LED.’ 


’ AVENDALE mused and brooded upon that strange story of the 
man who had cheated him out of his sweetheart, if it could 
indeed be said that he owed the loss of Judith’s hand to Mr. Top- 
sparkle, when he had forfeited her affection by his own folly. But he 
was not the kind of man to reason closely upon such a matter, and he 
resented Judith’s marriage as an act of inconstancy to himself, and 
Topsparkle’s wealth as an impertinence. To think that the son of 
a city merchant should wallow in wealth, entertain princes and 
politicians, while Lavendale should groan under the burden of an 
encumbered estate and endure the curse of empty coffers! 

He looked up old newspapers and magazines, called at Tom 
Philter’s lodgings, and with that gentleman’s aid raked over the 
gutter of the past for any scrap of scandal against Mr. Topsparkle, 
but he could discover no more than the journalist had told him. 
There had been a lady in the house in Soho Square, nearly forty 
years ago, and that lady had been called Mrs. Topsparkle ; but as she 
had never appeared in public with her lord, it had been concluded 
that she possessed no legal right to that name. John Churchill’s 
encounter with Topsparkle had been town talk for a week or so, 
the conqueror of Blenheim and Malplaquet being at that period 
famous only for his personal beauty and for the scandalous adven- 
tures of his early youth—an intrigue with a duchess, a chivalrous 
descent from an upper window—and an imputation of venality 
which went to prove that the avarice of the future hero was already 
engrained in the stripling of the present. The mysterious lady’s 
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sudden death, in the very flower of her youth, had imparted a 
factitious interest, and she had made herself briefly famous by 
that untimely doom. The papers gave exaggerated descriptions of 
her beauty, and broadly hinted that her fate had been as tragic as 
that of Desdemona. Topsparkle was alluded to as the city 
Othello, and in one scurrilous print was denounced as an 
* und-t-ct-d ass-ss-n.’ However baseless the slander may have 
been, it had evidently been freely circulated, and Topsparkle’s 
subsequent residence abroad for more than a generation had given 
a kind of colour to the foul charge. Nor was this vaguely de- 
fined tragedy the only dusky page in the millionaire’s history. 
His general character had been vicious, his habits on the Con- 
tinent had been reported as abominable. He had been an admiring 
follower in the footsteps of the Regent Orleans, and of lesser lights 
in the same diabolical firmament. 

And this man was Judith’s husband. Yet, what was it to him 
whether she was happy or miserable, that old sweetheart of his, 
whose round white arms had been wreathed round his neck that 
night in the little Chinese room at Lady Skirmisham’s, what time 
she swore she would be his wife, and urged him to be true to her ? 
Well, he had not been true; he had played the fool with fortune, 
had sacrificed the one real love of his life to mere braggadocio and 
the idle vanity of an hour, and his reward was an empty heart. 
Vainly did he try to fan those red embers into a new flame, to 
burn before a new altar. He would have been very glad to fall in 
love with Squire Bosworth’s daughter. Again and again he told 
himself that she was younger and lovelier than Judith, and that in 
her love he might find the renewal of his wasted youth, find con- 
tentment and length of years more surely than in that sacred art 
which old Vincenti had cultivated with the enthusiast’s devotion 
for nearly half a century, and which seemed to have brought him 
but little nearer to those three great mysteries which he sought to 
fathom— 

The secret of illimitable wealth by the transmutation of 
meaner metals into gold and silver. 

The secret of prolonged existence in some universal panacea, 
guessed at, almost grasped, yet always escaping the seeker. 

And, thirdly, the secret of intellectual power—the intercom- 
munion of flesh and deity, the link between this mortal clay and 
the ethereal world of angels and demons. 

It seemed to Lavendale in his dreams of the past and of the 
dead, in his vivid recalling of half-forgotten words, the touch, 
the kiss of long ago, that this communion between severed souls 
was ‘not unknown to human sense. If it could thus be granted 
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‘ in our sleeping hours, why not also to our waking senses? To him 


there was something more than mere memory in the dreamer’s 
commune with the dead. 

Vincenti pored over his old black-letter books: Roger Bacon’s 
Cure of Old Age; or the Art of Distillation, or Practical Physick, 
together with the preparation of Precipiolum, the Universal 
Medicine of Paracelsus; or the Golden Work of Hermes Trisme- 
gistus, translated out of Hebrew into Arabick, then into Greek, 
afterwards into Latin: very precious volumes these in the old 
Venetian’s sight, treasuries of the wisdom of Eastern sages, hoarded 
up in the dim distance of the remote past to be the guide of 
searchers after truth in the present. 

His toil of nearly half a century had brought him to the 
threshold of the temple, but it had not enabled him to open the 
door of the sanctuary. The secret was still a secret, and he felt 
life waning. All those things which make this world pleasant to the 
common race of mortals Vincenti had sacrificed to the necro- 
mancer’s grander idea of bliss; he had nothing to live for except 
the realisation of that one hope ; and if he should die without having 
mastered even the meanest of those three great secrets he must 
needs confess that he had lived and laboured in vain. 

‘ Others may follow me,’ he said, with a simplicity of resigna- 
tion that was almost heroic. ‘ Others will read what I have 
written, and may profit by labours that have just missed fruition. 
The truth must be revealed, the secret must be found. It is only 
a question of time and patience.’ 


Lavendale spent his days between London and country, rushing 
backwards and forwards by coach or on horseback as whim prompted 
him, and in this autumn of 1726 he seemed of all men the most 
whimsical. London was dull and empty, half the fashionable 
world was at Twickenham and the other half at Bath; yet there 
was always a chance of playing deep, or of getting involved in some 
political plot; there were always taverns and chocolate-houses and 
clubs in full swing, and a fever of party feeling in the air, which 
gave a certain amount of variety and excitement to life. Boling- 
broke was in London, plotting hard, and there were bets as to 
whether he would succeed in undermining steady-going, steadfast 
Robert Walpole, the greatest financier England had ever known, 
and the only man of capacity wide enough to foresee the peril of the 
South Sea Company, when to all the rest of the world that rotten 
fabric seemed the enchanted palace and treasury of Plutus himself, 
containing gold enough to enrich every one of the money-god’s 
votaries, down to the meanest. 
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That stubborn good sense of his on the occasion of the South 
Sea fever had established Robert Walpole’s reputation as a safe 
minister, and the sober common sense of the nation was with him. 
He had shown himself an advocate for peace, and Bolingbroke, who 
in the days of Marlborough’s triumphs in the Low Countries had 
cavilled at the continuance of the war, was now scornful of the 
Treasurer’s pacific policy, and led the chorus of the disaffected to the 
tune of England’s decay. lLavendale dined with Lord Bolingbroke 
more than once that autumn at his house in Pall Mall, the splendid 
mansion in Golden Square having passed into other hands during his 
lordship’s exile. Lavendale was a Whig by birth and education, but 
his Whiggism was not strong enough to prevent his friendship with 
the most brilliant man of the age, or to exclude him from the most 
intellectual circle in England. He went down to Dawley, Boling- 
broke’s fancy farm near Uxbridge, where his lordship appeared to 
advantage in his favourite character of country squire, and where 
the ploughs and harrows painted in fresco on the walls of the hall 
indicated his bucolic bent. Here Lavendale made the acquaint- 
ance of the statesman’s French wife, and here he met Pope and 
Swift, and with this pleasant conclave discussed the talents and 
character of Arouet de Voltaire, whom he had visited and con- 
versed with frequently during his travels. 

In his wild youth, when good Queen Anne was sovereign of 
England, and the Mohawk Club in full swing, Lavendale had ad- 
mired Henry St. John as the type and model of all that is finest 
in manhood. He had been then, in the insolence of power and flood- 
tide of success, scheming for the restoration of the Stuarts while 
affecting to favour the Hanoverian succession. He had ousted his 
old friend and patron the Duke of Marlborough, had allowed the 
conqueror of Ramillies and Blenheim, the man who had made our 
English arms as glorious as they had been in the days of the 
Henries and the Edwards, to be humiliated by the nation which he 
had elevated above all other nations by his signal genius in the 
field. That great man, to whom England and England’s queen 
owed so much, had knelt at his sovereign’s feet and besought her 
pardon and favour for his beautiful termagant, whose follies might 
have been forgiven for the sake of the husband who so blindly 
adored her. An ignominious end assuredly to royal friendship, and 
royal favour, and heroic genius unfortunately mated. Saddest 
page in the life of England’s Captain General that scene in the 
palace, the kneeling conqueror, and the stubborn queen’s refusal to 
rescind her decree ! 

St. John, who once wrote himself down my Lord Marlborough’s 
most devoted and grateful servant, had helped to bring about that 
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humiliation and that fall from power. And then came Atropos 
with the fatal shears, and just when the traitor’s hopes were 
highest, and he was to play, in a strictly diplomatic and unwarlike 
character, the great part of General Monk, and bring about a new 
Restoration, with more ringing of joy-bells and flinging of flowers, 
as on the glorious twenty-ninth of May, the queen died, and the 
plotter’s web was rent in pieces. ‘ Whata world it is, and how does 
Fortune banter us!’ he cried in bitterness of spirit. Then came 
loss of office, six months of rustic retirement, watching for any 
change of the wind setting St. Germainwards, then the bill of 
attainder, and the sudden flight of one who dared not face his 
accusers. And now he was in England again, debonair, audacious, 
favoured by his Majesty’s morganatic wife, her Grace of Kendal, 
flattering everybody, charming everybody by his graces of person 
his witchery of manner, his matchless talents, his reckless liberality. 

Lavendale could but admire the sinner now, as he had admired 
him ten years ago, only with a less unquestioning idolatry. 

‘I know he is an unprincipled scamp,’ he told Durnford, when 
his friend remonstrated with him upon those long nights of bril- 
liant talk and deep drinking which he spent with the patriot. 
‘I know he has been a reprobate in his conduct to women, flying at 
all game, from the young lady of fashion to the chance Egeria of 
the Mall; and he could drink us bottle-men all under the table and 
keep his head clear to the last; yes, go straight from the carouse 
to his office table and pen diplomatic correspondence, no worse 
for his four bottles than if he had been drinking rose-water instead 
of champagne. But he drinks less now, and he can hardly run 
after women as he used to do, since his adoring wife watches him 
closer than ever Juno watched Jove.’ 

‘And in all probability with the same result.’ 

‘Nay, Herrick, he is too deeply immersed in statecraft to 
sacrifice to Venus. He and Pulteney have sworn an alliance. 
They call themselves Patriots, and are to start a newspaper before 
the year is out. I have half a mind to write for them.’ 

‘You, Lavendale! Are you going to rat—turn Jacobite ?’ 

‘No, but I am rather inclined to join the Hanoverian Tories. 
They have all the talents on their side. Walpole is too jealous of 
power. He will suffer no rival near the throne.’ 

‘I see that St. John has been poisoning your mind against the 
man to whom he owes his return from exile. But he who was 
ungrateful to Marlborough may well turn upon Walpole.’ 

‘I know not that he owes much to Walpole. In the first place, 
he was promised his pardon years ago—or at any rate told he 
might hope for everything—by the king; and now, instead of a 
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free pardon, he returns as it were on sufferance, and still 
languishes under the attainder which keeps him out of the senate. 
He who would shed such an unwonted blaze of light upon that dull 
firmament the House of Lords, is constrained to grow turnips and 
train foxhounds at Dawley.’ 

‘But you find he is not content with foxhounds and turnips. 
He is to start a newspaper which will doubtless breathe the very 
spirit of rancorous opposition, cavil at every measure, gird at the 
chief minister for everything he does and everything he does not 
do. ‘Take my word for it, Jack, this country of ours, with those 
wide dependencies which make her chief greatness, was never in 
safer hands than it is under Robert Walpole. Never was the ship 
of state sailed by a cleverer skipper than Captain Robin.’ 

‘Oh, I hate the man,’ cried Lavendale contemptuously, ‘ with 
his bluff country manners and his stuttering country speech. He 
is on the crest of the wave just now, after the treaty of Hanover ; 
but wait till our friends of the opposition begin to interrogate 
financial matters, and you will see how heavily Sir Robert’s 
popularity has been paid for out of the nationalexchequer. Why, 
it is said he spends a thousand a week at Houghton, to say nothing 
of the expenses of another establishment.’ 

‘Yes, the witch’s brew has worked,’ said Durnford; ‘ the 
magician has you in his toils. You could not have a more evil 
counsellor or a more dangerous friend than Henry St. Jobn.’ 

‘Not a word against him, Herrick; he 7s my friend.’ 

Durnford bowed and held his peace. He was a staunch 
Walpolian, and had a sincere and honest regard for that great 
man which was entirely independent of self-interest. But as he 
‘was now writing regularly for one of the Whig journals, his friend 
affected to think him a party hack, and made light of all his 
warnings. 

The friends dined at Fairmile Court about half a dozen times 
during the summer and early autumn, but Lavendale had not yet 
declared himself as a suitor either to the father or to the daughter, 
and yet there was enough encouragement in the Squire’s manner 
to bring about such a declaration, The feelings of the young 
lady herself were at that period generally regarded as a secondary 
consideration ; but even here there was nothing on the surface to 
discourage a suitor. Irene welcomed Lord Lavendale and his 
friend with her brightest smile, seemed glad at their coming and 
sorry when they went. She had a bewitching air of gaiety at 
times which almost caught Lavendale’s wavering heart; she had 
in other moments a pensive manner that made her seem even more 
heautiful than in those joyous moods. And yet he faltered in 
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his purpose and hung back, and told himself that there was no 
need for haste when a man is to seal a lifelong doom. 

Herrick, meanwhile, held his peace, save for an occasional 
word or two with his beloved, just the assurance that she was true 
to him and cared nothing for his brilliant friend. He dared ask 
no more than this. He was working hard and honestly, had 
thoughts of trying for a seat in Parliament at the next general 
election, if his friends would help him to a borough. He had 
flung himself heart and soul into politics, and had abjured drink, 
gaming, and all those other follies which in those days went by 
the name of pleasure. 

And now came wintry evenings and London fogs. The link- 
men were busy again, there were assemblies for every night in the 
week, and women of ton went to half a dozen parties of an even- 
ing. Fashionable beauty’s sedan was a feature in the dimly lighted 
streets, escorted by running footmen armed with blunderbusses and 
carrying torches; cheery the flare of those torches across the dark- 
ness of night, with an occasional glimpse of beauty’s face behind 
the glass, the fair vision of sparkling eyes, flashing gems, patches, 
vermilion, and powder. Now came the season of Italian opera. 
Society began to rave and dispute about tall lanky Farinelli with 
his seraphic voice, and short squabby Cuzzoni, also seraphic, and 
paid at a rate which made Court pensioners seem the veriest 
paupers ; albeit that this was the golden age for place-hunters, 
whereby Sir Robert Walpole was by-and-by able to provide snug 
sinecures of two or three thousand a year for his younger son 
Horace ; provision almost more generous on the part of Sir Robert 
than of the nation, were all things considered. Now came the 
season of masked balls, much affected by King George, and by his 
son’s lesser but gayer court at Richmond and Leicester Fields, 
Lavendale was well received at Richmond, where Pope and his lite- 
rary friends were in great favour, and where the lovely Mary Lepel 
was now shining as Lady Hervey; where Chesterfield, Bathurst, 
Scarborough, and Hervey were the chief ornaments, all paying 
homage to the wit and wisdom of the clever Princess Caroline, 
a lady of wide reading and strong opinions upon most points, yet 
astute enough always to play second fiddle to that dull, dogged 
husband of hers, flattering him with subtlest flatteries, and main- 
taining her ascendency in spite of all rivalries: a calm, clever, 
far-seeing woman, of extraordinary power of mind and strength of 
purpose, standing firm as a rock amidst the quicksands of Court 
life: a woman of noble disposition, whose youth had known depend- 
ency and poverty, yet who had refused the hand of an incipient 
emperor rather than turn Papist. 
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At Lord Lavendale’s advice, Squire Bosworth took lodgings in 

Arlington Street, and brought his daughter to London, where she 

was presented by her aunt, Lady Tredgold, who treated herself and 

daughters to a London season, chiefly at Mr. Bosworth’s expense, 

in order to perform this duty. Herrick heard of this London visit 

with an agonised heart, heard how Rena had been presented on the 

Prince’s birthday, and had been admired at the birthnight ball. 

The town would change his wood-nymph into a fine lady; that 

sweet simplicity which was her highest charm would perish in the 

atmosphere of Courts. How could he hope that she would be true 

to him when once she discovered the power of her position as an 

heiress and a beauty? She would be surrounded by fops and 

flatterers, run after by every adventurer in London. ‘And I shall 

rank among the meanest of them,’ thought Herrick. ‘ What can I 

seem to her but an adventurer, when once she becomes worldly- 

wise and learns to estimate her own value? She will think that I 

tried to trap her into an engagement; she will begin to despise me.’ 

Agitated by these fears and doubts, Herrick found it hard to 
work as steadfastly and courageously as he had been working. He 
found it harder still to withstand the allurements of society, the 
chocolate-house and the green cloth, the dice-box and the bottle ; 
more especially as Lavendale was always at his side, tempting him, 
accusing him of having turned dullard and miser. 

‘For whom are you toiling, or for what?’ his lordship asked 
lightly. ‘Do you aspire to be a poet and diplomatist, like Prior, 
to write verses and sign treaties, and live hand in glove with 
statesmen and princes? Or do you want to be the petted darling 
of fine ladies, like Gay? Or do you think it is in you to turn 
satirist, and rival Pope, who wrote me the genteelest letter you 
can imagine this morning, by the way, although scarce able to hold 
a pen for two maimed and useless fingers, having been turned 
over in Bolingbroke’s chariot as he was driving through the lanes 
between Dawley and Twit’nam on a cursedly dark night? And 
cursed lanes they are in bad weather, as I can affirm, having 
ridden through them when the mud was up to my horses’ hocks. 
Come, Herrick, you were not made to play the anchorite. There 
is to be a masquerade at Heidegger’s opera-house to-night, 
and my divinity, my wife that is to be, will be there, her first 
public ball. Come and be bottle-holder. I think I ought to 
declare myself to-night. A masquerade is a capital place for a 
declaration. I have been reading Shakespeare’s “ Much Ado about 
Nothing.” What a pity that fellow’s plays are never acted! There 
is good stuff in the worst of them.’ 

The masked ball at the opera-house was the gayest scene in 
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London. Every one was there, and royalty was conspicuous, first 
in the person of the old king, ‘a taciturn, rather splenetic elderly 
gentleman,’ in a snuff-coloured suit with silk stockings to match, 
no finery but his blue riband and diamond shoe-buckles, accom- 
panied as usual by her maypole Grace of Kendal, lank, ungainly, 
and plain, but dear to Majesty by long habit, homely Joan to 
royal Darby. Her Grace reigned alone since the death of the 
Countess of Darlington, another German lady with English title 
and estates, who had fattened upon the wealth of Britannia; an 
obese elderly person, with round staring black eyes, supposed by 
some to have been only his Majesty’s half-sister. 

The young Court, too, was there; handsome, high-bred Caroline, 
with her fine aquiline features, and her clear, far-seeing eyes; 
meek Mrs. Howard, with a longsuffering air of submission to 
royal caprices, not by any means the triumphant style of a mai- 
tresse en titre; brilliant, hoydenish Mary Bellenden, now Mrs. 
Campbell, and by-and-by to be Duchess of Argyle; and sparkling, 
Frenchified Mary Lepel, wife of John, Lord Hervey ; Chesterfield 
airing his new title, and laying about him ruthlessly with that 
reckless wit which spared neither friend nor kinsfolk, heedless how 
deep he cut; affecting the airs of a universal conqueror also, pre- 
tending even to favours from women of the highest fashion, rank, 
and beauty, despite a squat ungainly person and an ugly face. 

Herrick entered late upon this brilliant scene. He had waited 
to finish his work at the newspaper office, a dark little printer's 
workshop near Smithfield, and had hastily washed off the grime of 
the city and flung on a domino over his everyday clothes. It was 
a kind of pilgrim’s cloak which he wore, and he had put on a 
pilgrim’s hat like Romeo’s, and carried a pilgrim’s staff, when he 
went in quest of his Juliet. 

For the first quarter of an hour his keen eyes failed to dis- 
tinguish her amidst that ever-moving, ever-changing mob of mas- 
queraders; princes and peasants, soldiers and chimney-sweepers, 
French cooks, Italian Harlequins and Columbines, Venetians, 
Turks, Dutchmen, and Roman emperors. The glitter and confusion 
of that undulating crowd, swaying to the sound of lightest music, 
baffled and bewildered him; but all of a sudden, in the stately 
movements of a minuet, he saw a form which at a glance revealed 
the slender gracefulness of his wood-nymph. No other form he 
had ever seen upon this earth had that airy motion and exquisitely 
unconscious elegance. 

Yes, it was she, dressed as Diana, with a diamond crescent 
upon her brow, and her soft auburn hair coiled at the back of the 
perfectly shaped head, a careless curl or two hanging loosely from 
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the coils. Her classic drapery of white and silver clothed her 
modestly from shoulder to ankle, revealing only the slender feet in 
silver sandals. In an age of monstrous head-dresses and naked 
shoulders, powder and patches, that classic form and simply braided 
hair had all the charm of singularity. 

Herrick looked from his beloved to her partner. A slim, 
elegant-looking man in a Venetian dress, black velvet and gold, 
with jewelled stiletto—Lavendale without doubt. Yes, that was 
his dashing air of unconquerable self-possession, the easy conscious- 
ness of superiority. He offered his hand to his partner when the 
dance was over, and led her through the crowd, talking to her 
animatedly as they moved along. WHerrick could see that he was 
pointing out the celebrities in the mob, giving his tongue full 
licence as he described their characteristics, no doubt in a series 
of antitheses,as was the fashion in those days, when-modish wit 
depicted every man or woman of his acquaintance as a bundle of 
opposite qualities, a creature made up of contradictions, and as 
impossible as sphinx or chimera. 

Herrick followed them closely. He was able to follow un- 
observed in that crowded assembly ; moreover, it was a legitimate 
action to follow any woman at a masquerade. The entertainment 
was invented for assignations and imbroglios, mystifications and 
illicit love-making. He followed close enough to hear the drift of 
his friend’s conversation, if not the very words, and it relieved that 
sore heart of his to be assured that there was no serious love in all 
that flow of talk, only gallantry and compliment, scandal and 
satire. 

‘There goes my Lord Chesterfield, who just escapes being as 
ugly as Caliban, with that huge Polyphemus head of his, yet 
affects elegance and pretends to be irresistible with women. 
Heidegger himself—the ugliest man in London—might almost as 
fitly assume the airs of an Adonis. But there is Carteret, the 
most accomplished man in England, with more languages in bis 
head than were ever spoken at Babel ; I must seize an opportunity 
for presenting him to you. He is a great man, and would be a 
great minister if Walpole were not jealous of him. Have you seen 
Mrs. Howard—the shepherdess in pink—forty years old, and as 
deaf asa post? Her royal shepherd was glaring at us from that 
box yonder while you were dancing. And at the back of that 
large box over the stage you may see Majesty itself, sitting in 
shadow with a couple of Turks in attendance upon him, and the 
Duchess of Kendal in the front of the box.’ 

‘I thought kings and princes would have a grander air, 
would stand out more from the common people,’ said Rena. ‘I 
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did not expect to see the king in his royal robes and crown, 
but I am vexed to find him so very plain-looking and hum- 
drum! I don’t believe Charles the First had ever that common 
look.’ 

‘We only know Charles as Vandyke painted him,’ said Laven- 
dale. ‘I dare say were I to conjure up his ghost for you, in his 
habit as he lived, you would find him a somewhat insignificant 
person, with a long narrow face, and pinched, attenuated features. 
You would not recognise in him the kingly figure on the white 
horse before which you stood so admiringly at Hampton Court 
Palace yesterday. But let us talk of something more interesting 
than kings and emperors. Let us talk of our dear selves. I have 
a very serious theme to discuss with you, and I thought in this 
light mock world, where every one is bent upon folly, you and I 
would be nfore alone than in a wood. Dare I speak freely, Irene ? 
Will it be to seal my doom if I venture boldly ?’ 

He had drawn the slight figure nearer to his side with a sudden 
caressing movement, favoured by the jostling of the crowd. Durn- 
ford grew savagely angry at that bold caress, and could scarce 
restrain himself from laying violent hands upon his friend, would 
not, perhaps, have forborne to part them, had not Rena herself 
started away with a half-frightened, half-indignant gesture. 

But lo! at that very moment, just as Lavendale turned lightly 
towards the retreating nymph, bold as Apollo in pursuit of 
Daphne, he started and stood stock-still, as if changed into stone 
by some apparition of terror. 

And yet it was not a terrific vision. It was only a woman, 
passing tall among women, with the form and carriage of Juno; 
a woman in a Turkish dress, glittering from’ brow to waistband 
with a galaxy of diamonds, which flashed from the gorgeous back- 
ground of an embroidered robe, worn long and loose, a Ja Roxalana. 
The lovely arms, of Parian whiteness, were bare to the elbow ; the 
lovely bust was but little hidden by the loose outer robe and 
narrow inner vest of cloth of gold. A long gauze veil fell from 
the jewelled turban which the lady wore, in proud defiance, or in 
happy ignorance, of Oriental custom. 

This sultana of the hour was Lady Judith Topsparkle, and it 
was but the second time Lavendale had met her since they parted 
in the little Chinese room at Lady Skirmisham’s. 

While he stood dumbfounded, scarce daring to lift his eyes 
to those flashing orbs which were shining upon him out of 
Roxalana’s little velvet mask, Irene drew still further away from 
him, unheeded, and Durnford slid in between them and slipped 
her hand through his arm. 
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‘May the humblest of pilgrims be Miss Bosworth’s guardian 
and defender in this unmannerly mob?’ he asked tenderly. 

She started, with a faintly tremulous movement which thrilled 
him with triumphant gladness. Alone at the tone or touch of one 
she secretly loves, is a woman so moved. 

‘Mr. Durnford!’ she exclaimed. ‘ How did you recognise 
me ?’ 

‘How did you know me so quickly, in spite of my mask ?’ 

‘ By your voice, of course.’ 

‘ And I you by a hundred things: by every turn of your head ; 
by every line of your figure; by the atmosphere that breathes 
around you; by the halo of light which to my eye hovers per- 
petually round your head; by a deep delight that steals over me 
when you are near. And you have been in London a week and I 
have not seen you, and yet I have passed your door twenty times 
a day. Cruel, never to discover me from your window, never to 
make an excuse for five minutes’ civility; were it but to drop an 
old fan in the gutter and let me pick it up for you, or to send 
Sappho out of doors to be all but run over, so that I might rescue 
her from under a coach and six at peril of this paltry life of mine.’ 

‘Sappho is at Fairmile. My father would not let me bring 
her. He has promised me a pug. Why did you not pay us a visit 
of your own accord ?’ 

‘I was afraid. I have waited, sneak as I am, for Lavendale to 
take me with him.’ 

‘But why?’ she asked with divinest innocence. 

* Lest the Squire should suspect me of being in love with you, 
and forbid me his door.’ 

This suggestion overpowered her, and she was silent. Durnford 
too was silent, in a delicious pause of rapturous contentment, as 
he moved slowly through the crowd with his divinity on his arm. 

‘Is your father here to-night ?’ he asked presently. 

‘Oh, no. He hates all such places. My aunt, Lady Tredgold, 
brought me. My two cousins are here, dressed as Polish peasant- 
girls, but I have lost them all in the crowd. My aunt is playing 
cards somewhere, I believe. She left me in charge of Lord 
Lavendale,’ 

‘ And now you are in my charge, and I shall give you up to no 
one but your aunt.’ 

‘My cousins told me that she will play quadrille all night if 
we let her alone. We shall have to go and fetch her when it is 
time to go home.’ 

‘ That will not be till the sun is high. And then if your cousins 
are girls of spirit they won’t be too anxious for going home, We 
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might drive to [slington and breakfast in the gardens there sub 
Jove. Let us be happy while we can.’ 

‘IT am very happy to-night,’ answered Rena, with delicious 
simplicity. ‘When I first came I thought this scene enchant- 
ing.’ 
‘And you don’t think it less enchanting now ?’ asked Herrick, 
in a pleading tone. ‘Surely my presence has not spoiled it for 

ou.’ 
, ‘Indeed no, I am very glad to see you again.’ 

And so they wandered on, in and out amidst that giddy crowd, 
jostling against statesmen and fine ladies, princes and potentates ; 
and so lost in the delight of each other’s presence that they were 
scarce conscious of being in company. For them that crowd of 
maskers was but as a gallery of pictures, mere scenic decoration, of 
no significance. 

Lord Lavendale had been swallowed up in the throng, had 
vanished from their sight altogether, he and his Turkish lady. 
By one half-haughty, half-gracious movement of her Oriental 
fan she had beckoned, and he had followed, as recklessly as Hamlet 
followed his father’s spectre, scarcely caring whither it led him, 
even were it to sudden, untimely death. 

This spectral lady only led the way to one of the side rooms of 
the theatre—rooms where maskers supped, or gambled, or flirted, 
or plotted, as circumstance and character impelled them. This 
room into which Lavendale followed the sultana was devoted to 
cards, and two ladies and two gentlemen were squabbling over 
quadrille by the light of four tall wax candles. 

Both gentlemen had removed their masks, and in one of them 
Lavendale recognised Mr. Topsparkle. That painted parchment 
face of his was scarcely more natural than a mask, and had some- 
thing the look of one, Lavendale thought, in the flickering light 
of those tall dim candles. 

Lady Judith turned and made him a curtsey. 

‘Now does your lordship know who I am ?’ she asked. 

‘I knew you from the first instant of our meeting. Is there 
any woman in London who has the imperial air of Lady Judith 
Topsparkle. Could a mask hide Juno, do you think ?’ 

‘I suppose not. One ought to muffle oneself in a domino if 
one wanted to be unrecognised. But I doubt if any of us 
women come here with that view—we are too vain. We want 
everybody to say, “‘ How well she is looking to-night! she is posi- 
tively the finest woman in the room.”’ 

She had sunk upon a low divan, in a careless attitude which 
was full of a kind of regal grace. 
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‘TI forget if you and my husband know each other ?’ she asked 
lightly. 

There was not the faintest sign of emotion in her tone or her 
manner. Careless lightness, the airy indifference of a fashionable 
acquaintance, could not be more distinctly indicated. 

‘Ihave not yet had the felicity of being made known to Mr. 
Topsparkle,’ Lavendale answered, with that perfect manner of his 
which was exquisitely courteous and yet gave the lady indifference 
for indifference. 

‘Oh, but you must know each other. You must have so many 
ideas in common—you are both travellers, both eccentrics, both 
much cleverer than the common herd of humanity. Vivian, put 
down your cards for a moment if you can ; here is Lord Lavendale, 
who complains that you have not waited upon him since he re- 
turned from the East.’ 

‘I am vastly to blame,’ replied Topsparkle, shifting his cards 
to his left hand and offering the right to Lavendale, a pallid 
attenuated hand, decorated with a choice intaglio and one other 
ring, a twice-coiled snake with a black diamond in its head, 
which looked like a gem with a history; ‘I am stricken with 
remorse at the idea of my neglect. But his lordship’s appearance 
in London has been meteoric rather than regular, and I have been 
for the most part in the country.’ 

‘The honour of making Mr. Topsparkle’s acquaintance is only 
more precious because it has been deferred,’ answered Lavendale, 
and the two gentlemen, after having shaken hands with effusion, 
acknowledged each other’s compliments with stately bows. 

Mr. Topsparkle resumed his play, and Lavendale seated bim- 
self on the divan beside Lady Judith. 

‘ Shall I attend you to the dancing-room ?’ he asked. 

‘No, I am sick to death of the crowd and the heat, and all 
those fine people,’ she answered, taking off her mask, and letting 
him see the loveliness he had once adored. ‘Did you observe 
Miss Thornleigh as Iphigenia ?’ she asked carelessly. 

‘I beheld an exquisite vision of nakedness, like Eve before the 
fall, at which all the world was gazing. I thought it was meant 
for our universal mother !’ 

‘No, it was Iphigenia.’ 

‘I stand corrected. Then a scanty drapery of silvery gauze 
and a fillet round the brow means Iphigenia. Now can I under- 
stand why Diana rejected the young lady by way of holocaust, 
and substituted a hind at the final moment. Such unclothed 
loveliness must have appalled the modest goddess,’ 

Lady Judith laughed behind her fan, and shrugged the beau- 
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tiful shoulders in the loose Turkish robe, which was decency itself 
in comparison with Miss Thornleigh’s audacious transparency of 
raiment. Everything is a question of degree, and to be half 
naked in those days was only modish, but there was a boundary 
line, and the beautiful Thornleigh was supposed to have overstepped 
it. 

They talked of their acquaintance upon that crowded stage 
yonder, discussed the scandals of the hour, the curious marriages— 
an elderly lady to her footman, a gentleman of rank to an orange girl 
—there had been a passion for oranges ever since the days of Nell 
Gwynne. : 

‘I believe to sell oranges is the only passport to a fine gentle- 
man’s favour,’ said Judith. ‘I almost wish I had begun life with a 
basket, like the famous Clara, princess of the Court of Requests. I 
would give much to have inspired such a passion in such a man 
as Henry St. John.’ 

‘It is not too late, even without the oranges,’ answered Laven- 
dale, smiling at her. ‘If St. John was too easily melted, be sure 
Bolingbroke is not altogether adamant.’ 

‘Oh, but he has a farm and a French wife, and has turned 
respectable. The fiery St. John of Queen Anne’s time, the hawk 
that swooped on every dove, is altogether extinct ; there is no such 
person.’ 

‘Are there not rivers in Damascus?’ asked Lavendale with 
lowered voice, drawing nearer to her as he spoke. ‘ Are there none 
who can love as St. John loved ? not wasting that exquisite passion 
upon an inconstant orange wench, but burning his lamp of life 
before a higher altar, worshipping, adoring at a far purer shrine !’ 

‘Heavens, what rhodomontade we are talking!’ cried Lady 
Judith, starting up from her divan, and moving quickly to the 
door. ‘The very air of these dances is full of a jargon which even 
sensible people fall into unawares. Come, why do you not ask my 
hand for a minuet ? I think you and I have danced one ages ago, 
and that our steps went in decent time.’ 

‘Think! Ah, I forgot how short is memory in a lady of 
fashion.’ 

‘Oh, we have so many caprices to blot the tablet. Now a 
new singer, and anon a new colour in lutestring, or a new style of 
head-dress, or a new game at cards. Life is a series of transforma- 
tions. One can hardly remember oneself of a few years ago, much 
less one’s friends. But I swear I should have known your lordship 
anywhere.’ 

‘I am proud to be so far honoured.’ 

They re-entered the busy scene at a pause between two dances. 
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Everybody was walking about. The dazzle and glitter of that 
moving throng showed dimly through an all-pervading cloud of 
powder and dust, like a tropical haze on a marshy shore; the 
Babel of voices was bewildering to the ear. 

‘There goes Peterborough with Anastasia Robinson on his arm. 
I can swear to the turn of her head, though she has muffled her- 
self in sables as a Russian czarina.’ 

‘If she knew what a cook-maid the present Empress of Russia 
is, the lady would hardly aspire to be mistaken for her.’ 

‘Oh, it is only to make us all sick with envy at the splendour 
of her sables. His lordship bought them for her in Paris. They 
are worth a king’s ransom. ‘Tis said he allows her a hundred 
guineas a month, but I am sure she must spend three times as 
much.’ 

‘You make me feel as if I were one of the seven sleepers,’ ex- 
claimed Lavendale. ‘Is not Mrs. Robinson the very pink and 
pattern of virtue; so chaste and cold a being that even the too 
tender wooing of Senesino in an opera—mere stage love-making 
carried a thought too far—wounded and offended her ?’ 

‘That is perfectly true; but it is no less true that she smiles 
upon Lord Peterborough. Who could withstand a warrior and a 
hero? The man who conquered a province with a mere handful 
of troops must needs be irresistible to a weak woman. However, 
it is hinted they are privately married, and there are those among 
us who still continue to receive Mrs. Robinson under that chari- 
table supposition ; ourselves, for instance. Topsparkle is such a 
fanatic about music that I hardly dare question a soprano’s reputa- 
tion, or hint that a tenor has the air of having sprung from 
the gutter. At Ringwood Abbey we receive every one who can 
sing or play in perfection, without reference to character. I 
have a prejudice in favour of those ladies who are still at their 
first or second lover, in preference to those who have ruined half 
the pretty fellows in town. But Buononcini and Handel are the 
two people who really choose our society. We have our Buononcini 
set and our Handel set, and are Italian or German as those great 
masters dictate. But you must come to Ringwood some day and 
judge for yourself. How do you like my husband ?’ 

This was asked abruptly, with the lightest, most impertinent 
air. 

‘Mr. Topsparkle’s courtesy to me just now renders me too 
much his debtor to be disinterested. I am already a partial critic. 
But I am told by the indifferent world that he is a most accom- 
plished gentleman.’ 


‘Yes, he is very clever. But it is a fantastical kind of 
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cleverness. He plays the organ divinely, knows ever so many modern 
languages, and writes French like Monsieur de Voltaire. He has 
un-Englished himself by his long residence on the Continent, and 
must be judged by a foreign standard of taste.’ 

‘So long as he has succeeded in making you happy ’ began 
Lavendale in a lowered voice. 

‘Do I not look happy ?’ she asked, with smiling lips under the 
little velvet mask. 

‘You look gloriously handsome. That radiant surface is too 
dazzling for me to penetrate deeper. Who could question those 
ruby lips when they smile, or dare hint that dimpling smile might 
be artificial? I will believe anything those lovely lips tell me.’ 

‘Then you may believe that Mr. Topsparkle is vastly kind, and 
that he has loaded me with all the luxuries women live for now- 
adays. Lutestring gowns, Brussels lace, diamonds, pug-dogs, and 
black footmen. If he cannot always insure me peace of mind it is 
the fault of my capriciousness, and not any lack of kindness in 
him. My bosom is racked at this moment by the thought of the 
lottery. I may win ten thousand pounds, or draw nothing but 
blanks. I have wasted a competence in buying up other people’s 
tickets, for I dreamt I won the ten thousand pound prize, and I 
have been in a fever of expectation from that hour.’ 

‘I hope you will not be too much disappointed should the 
dream prove false; one of those deluding visions by which Homer’s 
gods lead their victims into deadly peril.’ 

‘If that dream do not come true, I swear I will never sleep 
again; never more trust myself in the land of lying shadows.’ 

‘The company all seem crowding to one spot. Shall we go?’ 

‘Yes. It is nearly time for the lottery. Let us go.’ 

She took his arm, leaning upon it in her eager haste, and the 
lovely arm was pressed against his heart, beating passionately with 
all the old fever. It was a curious unholy kind of fever, far in his 
heart of hearts he knew that she was not a good woman, that she 
had deteriorated piteously since their last parting, that wealth and 
pride of place and the flatteries of a modish mob had perverted 
all of good that had been left in her nature in those old days when 
she was Lady Judith Walberton. Her reckless conversation, her 
air of audacity, which seemed to challenge the rekindling of old 
fires, shocked even while it captivated him. There was a strange 
mixture of love and pity in his mind as he gazed upon this beau- 
tiful, brilliant, and perhaps lost creature. 

The lottery was attended by a maddened crowd, almost repro- 
ducing upon a small scale the fever and folly of that famous South 
Sea scheme, which but six years ago spread ruin and sorrow over 
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the land, as if it had been some scaly monster come up out of the 
sea to devour the inhabitants of the earth. The monster’s name 
was Avarice or Cupidity, most fatal among all fiery dragons that 
feed upon the hearts and flesh of men. And now the same foul 
beast in little was preying upon this modish crowd. There were 
women who had pledged their diamond earrings to buy tickets: 
there were sadder sisters who had bartered their honour: and for 
how many was the agony of disappointment inevitable ! 

For Lady Judith among others. Her eleven numbers were all 
blanks. She pushed her way through the mob in a towering 
passion. 

‘The whole thing is a cheat,’ she exclaimed. ‘I believe the 
prize-winner goes halves with the proprietor of the lottery. There 
must be trickery somewhere. Did you see how delighted Lady 
Mary Montagu was at winning a paltry fifty pounds? That 
woman is as mean as Shylock or Harpagon, or as the harridan 
Duchess of Marlborough. I had eleven tickets, every one of them, 
as I thought, lucky numbers; one was my age doubled, the other 
Topsparkle’s multiplied by nine, another had three sevens in it, 
another four threes. I had chosen them with the utmost discre- 
tion; and to think there was not a winning number among the 
whole heap! I gave Lady Wharton a ruby ring for her ticket, one 
of the finest in my jewel-case, the true pigeon’s-blood colour, and 
the creature has jewed me out of that lovely gem for a scrap of 
waste pasteboard. I am provoked beyond measure.’ 

‘But, dear Lady Judith, with inordinate wealth at your com- 
mand, and with the most indulgent of husbands for your purse- 
bearer, is it worth your while to gamble ?’ 

‘Is any pleasure worth one’s while?’ she answered mockingly. 
‘ They are all empty; they are all Dead Sea apples that turn to 
dust and ashes; and one may as well amuse oneself one way as 
another. Topsparkle thinks he is happy when he has collected a 
pack of squalling Italians or sour-crout-eating Germans under his 
roof, and yet they contrive to keep him in a fever by their bicker- 
ings and grumblings and envyings, from the moment of arrival to 
the moment of departure. Will you help me to find my chair? 
I suppose there will be some of my men in the vestibule, if they 
are not all drunk at the nearest tavern.’ 

‘I will answer for finding you a couple of sober chairmen. You 
will not wait for Mr. Topsparkle ?’ 

‘I would not disturb his game for worlds; for though he 
pretends I am the only gamester in the family, he has a passion 
for quadrille. He learnt the taste in the south of France, where 
they play hardly anything else.’ 
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They went to the vestibule, where Lady Judith Topsparkle’s 
running footmen were lolling against the wall or lounging about 
in company with a crowd of other lackeys, all slightly the worse 
for twopenny ale, but fairly steady upon their well-fed legs never- 
theless. Lady Judith’s liveries of orange and brown were distin- 
guishable by their sombre richness amongst gaudier suits of blue 
and silver or peach-blossom and gold. 

‘ My roquelaure,’ she said to one of her men, a gigantic blacka- 
moor who had served in the royal schloss at Berlin, and had been 
tempted away from his Prussian Majesty’s service by larger offers 
from Mr. Topsparkle. His startling appearance had fascinated the 
millionaire, who was instantly eager to add this exotic grace to his 
household. 

The giant spread a fur-lined cloak over her ladyship’s shoulders, 
a cloak of paduasoy which enveloped the tall form from the throat 
to the feet. 

‘Let us go and look for my chair,’ she exclaimed impatiently. 
‘ This vestibule has a stifling odour of lamp oil and black footmen,’ 

Lavendale accompanied her swift footsteps out into the portico, 
Sedan chairs were standing in triple or quadruple ranks, coaches 
and chariots blocked the road, shining meteoric with the blaze of 
their lamps and the glitter of their harness, horses champing, 
snorting, pawing, in impatience to be moving through the cold, 
crisp air. There was a light frost, a faint grey fog, and above a 
new moon rode fast in a sky of steely blue, broken up into dark 
clouds. 

‘I hate to be smothered in a chair after escaping from a tro- 
pical assembly-room,’ said Lady Judith, ‘and the night seems 
positively enchanting. Would you have the courage to walk home 
with me ?’ 

‘It needs the courage of a lion, but the night will be more 
than enchanting in such company. But will those dainty little 
Turkish slippers which I observed just now keep out the cold and 
damp ?’ 

‘Oh, they are more substantial than they look, and the stones 
seem quite dry. I am not afraid.—Juba, tell the other men I am 
going to walk.’ 

Juba, Lady Judith’s particular persona] attendant, was quick 
to marshal his men. Two went a little in advance of their mis- 
tress with blazing torches, two others followed, while Juba marched 
at the head of the little procession by way of advanced guard. 

Thus attended, and leaning upon Lord Lavendale’s arm, Lady 
Judith’s progress by way of Gerrard Street to Soho Square had a 
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picturesque air which is unknown in our matter-of-fact age of 
well-lit streets and miniature broughams. Everything in those 
days was on a grandiose scale; and if people spent a good deal of 
money, they at least had their full value in show and glitter. 
Those running footmen with their flaming torches, that huge 
blackamoor with his splendid livery, made a display that would 
have graced the semi-Oriental state of a Roman empress in the 
decadence of the Empire. 

Gerrard Street was alive with gaiety and fashion—beaux and 
belles arriving and departing, torches flaming, harness rattling, 
sedans setting down or taking up their freight at every door, 
lounging footmen against every railing, link-boys rushing to and 
fro, making believe that the night was dark, though the cold 
crescent moon kept peeping out from amidst those black scurrying 
clouds, and putting those resin-dropping links to shame. 

Windows blazed with light, and shadows flitted across many a 
blind. From some houses there came a gust of noise, laughter, 
babble, and the rattle of dice; from others, sounds of music, now 
classic, then modern and fashionable. There was no such thing as 
solitude for Lavendale and Lady Judith in that walk through one 
of the most fashionable quarters of the town, no possibility of 
anything compromising or unduly sentimental. Their talk was of 
the lightest—the very thistledown of polite conversation—with 
no more purpose or depth of meaning than there is in Mr. Pope’s 
letters to Lady Mary, written a few years before this time. 

What a beautiful, frivolous, gracious creature she seemed in 
Lavendale’s eyes as she walked by his side, moving with swift 
footsteps through the cold night! She carried herself superbly at 
all times, and walked like Dian or Atalanta. Sir Robert himself 
had praised her carriage, and talked of her as ‘a splendid mover,’ 
as if she had been one of his Norfolk hunters. She wore her 
mask still, and her head was muffled in her Turkish ‘ asmack,’ and 
her long furred mantle reached to her heels. Yet there was hardly 
a man at the Court end of London who would have failed to re- 
cognise the lady whom a legion of admirers at White’s and at 
the ‘ Cocoa Tree’ toasted as a queen among women. 

‘Tell me some of your Eastern adventures, she exclaimed 
presently. ‘I have been telling you all about our town scandals, 
and you have told me positively nothing of your travels. Is \it 
true that you broke into the seraglio at Constantinople, and were 
set upon by a dozen blackamoors as big as Juba, and very nearly 

‘killed in the scuffle ?’ 

‘ Just about as true as the most startling adventures of Marco 

Polo or Sir John Mandeville. The utmost I saw of the seraglia 
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was the cypress tops in the garden that surrounds it, and a glimpse 
of the palace itself through the foliage.’ 

‘But is it not true that you brought home a Circassian slave, 
a peerless beauty, and that you have her under lock and key at 
Lavendale Manor ?’ 

‘That also belongs tothe Marco Polo order of adventures. No, 
Lady Judith, the burnt-out ashes of a heart are not to be rekindled 
by almond-eyed beauties with thick waists and squabby figures ; 
I saw nothing in the East half so lovely as that which I left in the 
West.’ 

‘And yet we are taught to think the Orient is full of loveliness. 
Here we are at my door. Will you come in and wait for Mr. 
Topsparkle? I dare say I shall have company, for I told half a 
dozen of my intimates they might take their chocolate with me 
after the masquerade.’ 

The Soho Square of 1726 was a place of palaces, but its 
fashion was already waning. Monmouth House, a royal mansion 
built by Wren for the luckless Duke, had fallen from Lord Bate-~ 
man’s occupation to a public auction room; and there were other 
signs of decay which indicated that Golden Square to the south, 
and the newly planned Cavendish westwards and almost in the 
country, were disputing the palm with Soho, which was beginning 
to assume a dilapidated air; like old Lady Orkney, or any other 
famous Court beauty of a bygone generation. 

Mr. Topsparkle’s house was the largest and most regal-looking 
after Monmouth House. It was approached by a double flight of 
steps, and its pilastered balconies, pedimented windows, and 
Grecian cornice gave a stately air to a building which in spacious- 
ness and elevation was magnificent. 

But if the outer appearance of the mansion was noble and im- 
posing, it was within one of the richest and most wonderful houses 
in London. In all his journeyings about the face of the earth 
Mr. Topsparkle had amused himself by the collection of curios ; 
and as his purse was long and his taste catholic, he had gathered 
together the most heterogeneous assemblage of the beautiful and 
the ugly that had ever been amassed by one man or exhibited 
under one roof. 

The spacious hall which Lavendale entered at Lady Judith’s 
invitation was hung with Venetian tapestry from the palace of a 
fourteenth century Doge, and almost black with age. But as 
a relief against that sombre background there hung a unique 
collection of Moorish and Indian arms, while the foreground of 
the room was enlivened with everything frivolous and elegant in 
the way of china monsters, Meissen porcelain, carved ivory, French 
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fans and bonbon boxes, filigree silver caskets, bronze statuettes, 
gold snuff-boxes, and Indian gods, all scattered as it were hap- 
hazard upon a variety of small tables of more or less eccentric 
designs. On the left of this hall opened a suite of drawing-rooms 
which served also as one continuous picture gallery, and which 
contained a collection of French and Italian masters acknowledged 
to be one of the best in England. On the right was the dining- 
room—an immense apartment, which better deserved the name 
of banqueting hall. Here everything was of carved oak, pon- 
derous, gigantic, and strictly Dutch, and here the pictures were 
by Dutch and Flemish painters. A replica of Rubens’ ‘ Descent 
from the Cross’ hung over the sideboard, and the rest of the wall 
was a mosaic of cabinet pictures, every one a gem. 

The hall was lighted with clusters of wax candles in bronze 
candelabra dotted here and there about the tables, and making 
only islets of light in the gloom of those dark walls, against which 
Moorish breastplates and Indian targets flashed and gleamed with 
faintly phosphorescent brightness. But at one end of the hall 
there was an enormous wood fire, which made a rosy atmosphere 
all round it; and it was in this roseate glow that Judith seated 
herself, sinking into a capacious arm-chair covered with stamped 
and gilt leather; a chair in which it was supposed Count Egmont 
had sat when he was tried for his life in the Town Hall at 
Brussels, 

She flung off cloak and mask, and appeared in all the brilliancy 
of gold brocade and diamonds, a beautiful dazzling apparition 
which seemed hardly human in that fairy-like fire-glow. She i 
touched a little bell, and her lackeys began to arrange a table for f 
chocolate; and before it could be brought three of her lady friends | 
came trooping in, also cloaked and masked, with two gentlemen in 
attendance upon them. 

‘ How early you left!’ said Lady Polwhele, a stout matron of 
fifty, revealing a bedaubed complexion and a galaxy of patches; ‘I 
saw you sneak away. Do you know that I won twenty pound? I 
feelin the seventh heaven. It is odiously little to win, but it may 
be the turning-point of my bad luck. I have been losing persist- 
ently at every venture I have made ever since my wretched South 
Sea bonds, when I ought to have sold out and didn’t. I could 
have sold them at nine hundred, Asterley ; and can you believe 
that I was fool enough to keep them till they dropped to a | 
hundred and twenty! The idiots about me declared there must 
inevitably be as rapid a rise as there had been a fall. Would you 
believe it, Ted ?’ 

‘I have heard the story so often that it has become an article 
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of faith with me,’ answered Mr. Asterley, with a bored look. 
He, too, had taken off his mask, and revealed a small-featured, 
effeminate face and a faded complexion. He had not taken to 
paint yet, and he looked as if he had not slept fora week. His 
city-bred wife was one of Lady Polwhele’s companions, for that 
worthy dowager finding she could not dispense with the assiduities 
of the husband, now submitted to the society of the wife as a 
necessary evil. She was said to be forming Mrs. Asterley. But 
if the pupil was docile, the material was of the coarsest, or so 
her ladyship declared in confidence to at least fifty particular 
friends. ‘I think if anyone could make a fine lady out of a 
handsome dairymaid I ought to be able to do it,’ she told her 
intimates, when she was bemoaning Mrs. Asterley’s incorrigible 
vulgarity. 

‘You have trained so many fine gentlemen that it must be 
agreeable to work on the other sex by way of variety,’ said her 
confidante. 

‘Oh, I have always liked to have boys of good family about me 
to fetch and carry,’ answered Lady Polwhele carelessly. ‘ They 
are better than black footmen ; they want no wages, and they have 
not that horrid African odour which makes so many fine houses 
unendurable. But for Ted Asterley’s sake I should really like to 
make his wife presentable. Her high-mettled prancing at the last 
birthnight ball nearly set the room in a roar. Captain Bloodyer 
told me that her steps in the country dance reminded him of 
nothing but a dealer’s horse being taught to step high over bundles 
of straw in a livery yard. If the creature would only be quiet 
there might be some hope for her, but her plebeian blood has 
furnished her with a stock of animal spirits which must be her 
ruin.” 

Mrs. Asterley’s spirits had not abandoned her even at three 
o'clock in the morning. This was her first visit to the famous 
house in Soho, and she ran about the room exclaiming at every- 
thing. 

‘Dear, what a funny room,’ she cried, ‘ with all those crooked 
knives and pretty old dish-covers on the wall! I thought they 
kept the like of them in the butler’s pantry, but they’re mighty 
pretty against that carpet work.’ 

Then coming toa sudden stop before Lady Judith, and giggling 
shyly, she exclaimed, ‘Lord, how I should love a room just like 
this, your la’ship! It has such a sweet pretty murderous kind of 
an air, just like Bluebeard’s chamber, where he kept his wives’ 
heads. I shall ask papa to let me furnish a room the same 
pattern.’ 
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‘Pray do, Mrs. Asterley. The frame would charmingly suit 
the picture. You have a vapourish artistic air which would be 
admirably set off by antique furniture.’ 

* My dear Belle, Mr. Topsparkle’s old Venetian tapestry is both 
priceless and unique,’ said her husband reprovingly. 

‘What, that red carpet work on the walls? I thought they had 
that for cheapness.’ 

‘My sweetest love, you have no more manners than a pig,’ 
said Asterley, but with an indulgent smile at his buxom wife’s 
low-bred simplicity which was gall and wormwood to Lady 
Polwhele. 

‘Oh, but when one is blest with a wealthy father it is so 
natural to suppose he can get one anything one fancies by paying 
for it. Iam sure I should have thought as much if my poor dear 
papa had not been a pauper,’ said Lady Judith, with languid good- 
nature. ‘You must go to Canons or Stowe, my dear Mrs. Asterley, 
and look about you. You will see some very pretty ideas for 
rooms, which will put you in the right way of furnishing your 
new house.’ 

‘But we have not taken a house yet. We are in a lodging 
over a tallow-chandler’s in the Haymarket. It is dreadful on 
melting days. Yet they say Mr. Addison wrote his poem on 
Blenheim next door. I used to think Blenheim was a battle, but 
Teddie says ’tis a poem.’ 

‘ My sweet child, if you were to talk a little less and listen a 
little more, there might be some hope of your arriving at an 
understanding of many things that are now obscure to you,’ said 
Lady Polwhele severely ; and then she peered about in the great 
dusky apartment, and suddenly descried Lord Lavendale sitting a 
little way behind Lady Judith, and quite in shadow. 

‘ As I live it is Lavendale!’ she cried; ‘the very man I have 
been pining to see these centuries. Come and sit by me on this 
couch, you dear pretty fellow, and tell me where you have hidden 
yourself since you came from the East.’ 

‘In the dismal seclusion of my father’s favourite estate, and 
the only remnant of his property which his son’s follies have left 
intact,’ answered Lavendale gravely. 

‘Did not I tell you so, Asterley?’ exclaimed her lively lady- 
ship; ‘thereisno.help for it, you see. He must marry an heiress. 
Did not I say so, Asterley ? You and I must find him an heiress.’ 

‘Forgive me, Lady Polwhele, if I submit that although you 
and my friend Asterley are doubtless admirable caterers, I would 
rather be my own purveyor.’ 

‘Oh, but heiresses are almost as extinct as the dodo. An only 
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child of wealthy parents is the veritable black swan. And Asterley 
is such a diplomatist with women.’ 

‘Egad, his lordship is in the right in rejecting a lady of my 
choosing,’ simpered Asterley. ‘The odds are I should have in- 
sinuated my own image into the warmest corner of the dear 
creature’s heart before I introduced my principal. Agents and 
proxies are always dangerous in love or matrimony.’ 

‘Would it surprise Mr. Asterley to hear that the heiress is 
found already?’ asked Judith languidly, looking downward at the 
jewelled Moorish salver and chocolate service of German china 
which Juba and his minions had arranged on the table in front of 
her. The copper chocolate-pot was of curious shape, and was sup- 
posed to be as ancient as the destruction of Pompeii, and to have 
held some witch’s concoction in the way of a philtre for love or 
hate. There was a tiny spirit lamp under it, which burned with a 
diabolical blue flame. 

‘Found already, while Lavendale has been hiding in Surrey ?’ 
cried the dowager. ‘ You astound me!’ 

‘Yes, the young lady danced at the birthnight ball, and was 
the observed of all observers for her grace and beauty. Everybody 
was asking where she had learnt to walk a minuet with such a 
mixture of ease and stateliness, till Mary Campbell, who has 
the impudence of the devil, went about asking questions and 
ferreted out the young lady’s history. She is the daughter of 
Squire Bosworth, Lord Lavendale’s next-door neighbour, a curious 
old money-grubber who made a hundred thousand pounds in that 
odious South Sea scheme which beggared so many women of 
fashion and disgraced not a few: Lady Mary Wortley Montagu for 
instance, who still trembles at the very name of that unlucky 
Frenchman whose money she ventured and lost.’ 

‘ And whose very warm advances she must at one time have 
encouraged,’ suggested Lady Polwhele. ‘But pray tell us more of 
the heiress.’ 

‘She is as simple as Wycherley’s country wife, but much 
more genteel,’ replied Lady Judith lightly, while Juba distributed 
the chocolate and Lavendale sat on thorns. ‘She has learnt 
to sing and dance from a lame old Frenchwoman, who taught 
Lady Tredgold’s gaunt daughters P 

‘ And never succeeded in teaching them to step to the music,’ 
said Asterley. 

‘But this girl is a born sylph, and a musician by instinct. 
Topsparkle has heard of her singing, though he has never seen 
her, and he wants me to ask her to Ringwood. Surely you must 
have observed her, Lady Polwhele?’ 
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‘I was not at the birthnight; my dearest pug had a fit of 
the colic so severe that I trembled lest every breath should be his 
last. I would not have left him for a galaxy of kings and 
princes.’ 

‘But you must have seen her to-night. A slim, nymph-like 
creature, disguised as Diana, with a silver crescent in her hair. 
She and Lavendale were the prettiest couple in the room.’ 

‘Lady Judith is bent upon rekindling the ashes of a long- 
extinguished vanity,’ said Lavendale. 

‘But you do not deny the South Sea heiress. You plead 
guilty to serious intentions,’ said Lady Polwhele, shaking her fan 
at his lordship in a kittenish manner. 

‘Gold and spices from southern seas have a pleasant sound, 
your ladyship,’ replied Lavendale easily, ‘ and the young lady her- 
self is as much too good for me as I am too bad for her.’ 

‘Oh, but a country-bred girl always doats upon a rake.’ 

‘°Tis only natural a rustic lass should be fond of making hay. 
I suppose it is that kind of innocent wooden rake your ladyship 
means. ‘“ Gaudentem patrios findere sarculo agros.”’’ 

‘No, sir; a battered, hardened, brazen, half-ruined, infidel man 
of fashion,’ answered the dowager ; ‘ that is the object a country 
wench admires. If you are reformed, be sure you have spoiled 
your chances. You cannot be too wicked to please sweet simpli- 
city. It is only experienced women of the world, like Lady Judith 
and me, who have a relish for virtue.’ 

‘ And then only in the abstract, I'll be sworn,’ cried Asterley, 
coming to the tray for a second cup of chocolate, and devouring 
cakes out of a silver filigree basket. ‘You relish virtue in your 
Locke or your Addison—a stately preachment of morality in elegant 
Saxon-English ; but you like a man to be—a man. There is 
Lord Bolingbroke for instance. Is he not the highest example of 
manly perfection? Facile primus ”—an easy first in everything: 
first in pleasure and idleness and debauchery, as he is first in 
learning, diplomacy, statesmanship.’ 

‘And in lies and craft,’ said Lady Judith scornfully ; ‘there 
he is—what do you call it—‘* Primus inter primos.” I would 
rather have Walpole for my type of manliness. A coarser stuff, if 
you will, but a far more honest fabric; no such mixture of gold 
and tinsel, strength and rottenness.’ 

‘I forgot that your ladyship belongs to the Whig faction,’ said 
Asterley. 

‘Oh, I tie myself to no politics. If the Chevalier were a man, 
I would rather have him to rule us than this little German king. 
But the little Hanoverian is at least honest, and has shown his 
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metal against the Turks ; while the Stuarts are as false, as they are 
feeble—ingrates to their friends and trucklers to their foes.’ 

While she was speaking, there came a great ringing of the hall 
bell, and the sound of a chair setting down outside, and then the 
double doors were opened, and between a lane of footmen Mr. 
Topsparkle sauntered in. 

He had not condescended to any further disguise than a 
crimson damask domino, which he flung off as he entered, reveal- 
ing a suit of tawny velvet embroidered with gold thread, with 
ruffles and cravat of finest Malines lace, his small, pinched 
features almost overshadowed by the fulness of his powdered 
periwig. He saluted the company with an airof being enraptured 
at seeing them, which was de rigueur in that age of compliment 
and general artificiality. 

‘I vow it is our divine Lady Polwhele, looking at least a 
decade younger than when these eyes last beheld her.’ 

‘Why, you foolish Topsparkle, ’twas but t’otber day we met 

and quarrelled for a china monster—a green dragon with a hollow 
stomacli for burning pastilles—at the auction-room over the 
way. 
‘Ah, but that was by daylight, and a woman’s beauty, when 
she has once passed thirty, is too delicate and evanescent for sun- 
shine and open air. Buxom wenches of twenty may endure the 
glare and the breeze, it only makes them a trifle more blowsy ; 
but for the refined, the intellectual, the ethereal loveliness of 
womanhood, there must be chastened light and gorgeous sur- 
roundings. This room becomes you as her rainbow and her pea- 
cocks become Juno, cr as the sea-foam sets off Aphrodite.’ 

‘Flatterer,’ sighed her ladyship, tapping him playfully with 
her fan; ‘you were always incorrigible. I have not forgotten 
the wicked things you said to me seven years ago whem we met in 
Venice. Come, prince of lies, show me your last new picture ; you 
are always adding gems to your collection.’ 

‘Nay, I have forsworn painting, and live only for music. I 
bought a little dulcimer t’other day which belonged to good 
Queen Bess. Come and look at it.’ 

Lady Polwhele followed him into the picture gallery, which 
had been brilliantly lighted in the expectation of droppers-in 
after the masquerade. And now came more setting down of chairs, 
swearing at chairmen, quarrelling of link-boys, and loud ringing 
at the hall bell, and some of the most modish people in London 
came sauntering in to sip Lady Judith’s chocolate or Mr. Top- 
sparkle’s Tokay. The rooms were almost full before Lord Laven- 
dale left, and amidst that coming and going of guests, and idle 
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compliments and idle laughter, he had found himself several 
times in close converse with Judith, they two, as they had often 
been before, alone amidst the babble of the crowd. 

She congratulated him with a prettily serious air, almost 
maternal, or at least sisterly, upon his approaching marriage. She 
told him that he had chosen wisely in selecting so lovely a girl, 
with a fortune large enough to pay off his mortgages and start 
him afresh in life. 

‘I protest there is nothing settled,’ he said. ‘ What you have 
heard is but the town gossip—words without meaning. I have 
said not a word to the lady. I grant you that her father has been 
monstrously civil to me, that he is rich while I am poor, and that 
our estates join. Upon my honour there is no more than this.’ 

‘Oh, but you have only to speak and to win. I have set my 
heart upon seeing your fortune mended. I have been poor myself, 
and know how hard it is for a patrician to be penniless. I shall 
ask Harpagon and his daughter to Ringwood. He is a terrible 
miser, they tell me.’ 

‘He has lived in rather a shabby way, and I believe that to 
accumulate wealth is his ruling passion ; but I doubt not he would 
be willing to spend liberally upon occasion. He has been a misan- 
thrope rather than a miser, Alceste rather than Harpagon.’ 

‘Whatever he is I will endure him, for his pretty daughter’s 
sake.’ 

‘You are ever gracious and obliging. Good-night.’ 

‘ Good-morning, for it has just chimed four.’ 

They saluted each other with stateliest courtesy, and Laven- 
dale left, but not to go straight back to Bloomsbury. Late as it 
was, he felt there was still a chance of company and play at 
White’s chocolate-house, so it was westward to St. James’s Street 
he betook himself, there to lose a few of those loose guineas which 
he always had in his pocket, albeit he was practically a pauper. 


(To be continued.) 
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On the Wule-Dhoe Curve. 


As long as the railroad, for over a hundred miles of its course, 
meekly traversed the valleys at the foot of the range, the great 
mountains, seemingly secure in their height and majesty, regarded 
it with serene indifference. This changed to contempt when, at 
a certain point, it turned and faced them; to alarm when it began 
to climb their sides ; and to a certain humiliation when it success- 
fully surmounted them, and gaily danced off to the westward. The 
American railroad engineer, however, has no respect for mountain 
ranges. His motto, like Sir Philip Sidney’s, is Viam aut inveniam 
aut faciam—‘ I will find a way or make one.’ Of course, it was 
not an easy task to carry the rails over the Sierra ; but the president 
of the road said they must go; the general manager said so, too ; 
and the treasurer had the money in the bank; so the chief 
engineer reconnoitred the spot, and then he and his assistants put 
on their working suits of tough yellow overall stuff and began 
operations. They worked slowly, but surely. The grade rose 
gradually from the point of turning on the plain, through the 
mazes of the foot-hills, and then entered the mouth of a caiion. 
On one side of this cafion they cut a shelf to hold the rails; and 
this shelf, sloping upward at as steep an angle as it would be 
possible for the engine to surmount, was carried along the same 
side, round the curving end, back to the mouth of the caiion 
opposite the point where it had entered, and again round the 
hill which bounded the gulch on the south. Then came its last 
climb, up the southern side of the hill; and then the level summit 
and the descent of the other slope. Of course this mode of 
engineering is not new; it may be seen in decorous eastern form, 
where the Pennsylvania road crosses the Alleghanies ; and there it 
is familiarly known as the ‘ Horse-Shoe Curve.’ 

The feat, however, of which mention has just been made, was 
rougher and bolder, as befits engineering in the wild west ; and, as 
the gorge was much narrower than its eastern predecessor, and the 
turns consequently sharper, the curve was named for the foot-gear, 
not of the horse, but of the refractory and much-abused but 
useful mule. 

Just where the line enters the foot-hills stands a ‘new town,’ 
at some distance from the old Mexican settlement from which it 
takes its name. The structures in the former, aside from the 
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somewhat barbaric railroad buildings—station, freight shed, and 
engine-house—seem, at first sight, to be mostly saloons of a dis- 
tressingly ugly style of architecture. The former is composed of 
squalid adobe shanties, with wolf-like Mexican dogs prowling 
about them. 

Just before the daily passenger train is due from the north, 
there issues from the engine-house just mentioned a large and 
powerful locomotive, expressly designed for the heavy grades 
ahead. On a certain beautiful September afternoon, not long ago, 
it was in its place, giving signs of life in the shape of occasional 
threads of smoke from the stack and little puffs of white steam. 
In anticipation of the train’s arrival, the station platform was oc- 
cupied by a gradually increasing line of idle citizens; and, on the 
bottom of an overturned gravel car, not far away, were sitting 
Tom Lewis, the engineer who was shortly to go out, and two of 
his ‘ pards;’ Tom Burke, road-master, and Jack Harris, station 
agent. 

To understand their conversation, we should know something 
about them. Do you ever realise, gentle reader—as you sit, 
magazine or paper in hand, at the wide window of the drawing- 
room car on the fast express—how completely you are in the 
hands of some hard-worked, under-paid men? Suppose the 
grimy fellow in overalls, sitting in the ‘cab’ of the great engine, 
with his hand on the throttle-valve, and his eyes fixed on the line 
ahead, should relax his vigilance for a single moment—should 
even stand up to stretch his cramped limbs. Suppose the official 
who is charged with the care of the roadway should forget one 

little culvert some Saturday night, when his wife and children are 
waiting supper for him. Suppose the tired ‘ train-despatcher,’ 
his head aching, and his eyes dim with hard usage, should make 
the least little mistake in the world, and order the east-bound 
freight train away fromthe siding towards which you are speeding. 

Inasmuch, then, as you and thousands of others escape the 
dire perils from which these faithful workers guard you, do not 
fail to do them justice, and honour them as true men; and, should 
your journey include such a wonderful piece of dangerous road as 
the ‘ Mule-Shoe Curve,’ be thankful that the company found such 
good executives as those on the overturned gravel car. They all 
came originally from the east, but had lived long enough in the 
far west to imbibe the best of its spirit and learn the best of its 
ways. 

It was a little dull at times in the ‘ new town,’ and, if one had 
no liking for drinking and gambling, he might find the evenings 
long. Should he stroll, however, among the adobe buildings of 
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the older settlement, he might detect signs of a certain sociability. 
From some of the houses came the tinkling of the rude harp of 
the country, and an occasional ripple of laughter; from some 
doorways there emerged figures, clad in mantilla and rebozo and 
escorted by rather sorry cavaliers, who hastened to the aforesaid 
houses ; and at intervals there was talk of a grand baile, or ball. 

Between the average Mexican who dwells under the American 
flag and the average American pioneer, there is apt to be but 
little affection. There was not a male inhabitant of the ‘old 
town’ whom Tom Lewis regarded with the slightest complacency ; 
but it was quite different with little Mariquita, whom he met at 
Alamosa on Christmas Day and who asked him to come and see 
her when she returned. To be sure, the acquaintance was any- 
thing but intimate, and Mariquita would never cause Tom to 
forget a certain blue-eyed maiden in Denver. But, as before said, 
it was very dull in the town, and when he had a ‘ night off,’ while 
they were repairing the big engine, and there was a baile the 
same evening, and Mariquita asked him to come, of course he 
went—otherwise this story could not have been written. 

‘Wa/al, Tom,’ said the road-master, ‘I allow yer’d better be 
mighty keerful. I ain’t a-sayin’ the little gal ain’t pooty, an’ 
good too; but them greasers is a queer lot. I seen that feller 
José looking mighty black when you was a-dancin’ with Mari- 
quita the other night, an’ he’s a pard of thet mean cuss Carlos 
thet you fired out of the engine-house the other day.’ 

‘Thank yer kindly, old man,’ said Tom. ‘I'll try to take 
keer of myself, but Mariquita’s a daisy little gal, ez you say ; an’ 
ez long ez she’s willin’, you bet I’ll dance with her in spite of all 
the greasers from here downto Sonora. Hello! there’s the train.’ 
Ten minutes later he was on his engine and had begun the 
ascent of the grade. 

It was anything but dull at Manitou, at the foot of Pike’s 
Peak, that season. People had come thither from all parts of the 
country; and, if the ‘society reporters’ were to be believed, 
there were more pretty girls there than ever before. For 
only one of them is there room in this brief tale, and Nellie 
Stevens needed no ‘ local endorsement,’ for she had attracted atten- 
tion even at Newport. Clifford Stanley met her there, and forgot 
every one else from that moment. A good fellow was Clifford ; 
manly, upright, and well-to-do. He had enjoyed life thoroughly, 
but he convinced himself that it would be thenceforth a blank 
unless Nellie smiled. He dropped everything and followed her to 
Colorado, as he would have followed her to the end of the earth. 

Had she smiled? Ah! no one knew. When they came down 
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from Pike’s Peak together, a certain gilded youth offered odds, 
in the billiard-room, that they were engaged; but he found no 
one to take him up, for the simple reason that the bet could not 
be decided. 

After a while, Manitou began to pall a little on the visitors, 
The great Peak had been climbed ; Glen Eyrie and the Garden of 
the Gods visited ; Cheyenne and Williams’s cafions explored. They 
sighed for new worlds to conquer, and planned a trip to the Grand 
Cafion of the Arkansas, and then to Wagon-wheel Gap. Just as 
they were to start, adverse fate, in the shape of a peremptory 
telegram, called Stanley to Denver ; and sorry enough was he to go. 

When his business was finished, it was too late to follow the 
party to their ultimate destination. Besides, he had written a 
long letter to Nellie ; as a matter of fact, he had ‘ put his fate to 
the touch.’ Perhaps a little separation might help his cause; so 
he went to a friend’s ranch near the ‘ old town,’ arriving the day 
before that on which this story opens. He would join the party, 
he thought, as they passed the station on their return ; and, as one 
of the railway officials was on the train, he would know when to 
look out for them. 

Next day, he strolled about the neighbourhood. He was rest- 
less and uneasy, and, like most anxious lovers, spent much time in 
arguing with himself. Nellie could not really prefer that ‘dude’ 
from New York to him, he tried to persuade himself; and yet how 
could he be secure? He was subjecting himself to an ingenious 
course of self-torment when he met the three railroad men. 

He fell into conversation with them, and found a mental tonic 
in their hearty ways and sensible observations; all unconscious, 
meanwhile, that the Divinity which shapes our ends would make 
them—casual acquaintances—actors in a drama of real life in 
which he himself would have a part, and the ‘ star’ would be (how 
wildly improbable he would have thought it!) the beautiful girl 
who might be even now on the top of the stage on her way from 
Del Norte to Alamosa. 

When he parted from his new friends, before the train from 
the north arrived, he left the Mexican village at one side, climbed 
a little elevation, and, getting therefrom a splendid view of the 
Spanish peaks, threw himself on the ground and lay there smoking 
and surveying the prospect ; just as two villanous-looking Mexicans 
approached the base of the low cliff, and began talking eagerly 
together. 

Suddenly his attention was arrested by what he overheard of 
the conversation below him. Fortunate, indeed, was it that he 
understood Spanish, for {the fellows were plotting vengeance 
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against Tom Lewis. He listened eagerly ; they spoke vaguely, but 
finally agreed to obtain certain information and meet again at 
the same place at eight o’clock. Stanley waited until they were 
out of sight, and then descended and walked towards ‘the new 
town. There was an uncommonly serious expression on his face, 
and he said but little to the acquaintances whom he met on the 
streets, or while submitting to the miseries of supper at a 
restaurant called, with savage irony, ‘Delmonico of the Moun- 
tains.’ After it was over, he sat silently smoking; and then, 
after carefully examining the caps on his revolver and looking 
several times at his watch, he walked away in the direction from 
which he had come. 

An hour later he broke in upon Burke and Harris, sitting in 
the latter’s room. Burke caught the expression on his face in a 
second. 

‘ Bet you ten to one, Jack,’ said he, ‘ before he opens his mouth, 
thet this yere young feller’s got something serious to tell us.’ 

‘ Well, I should say so,’ said Stanley. He told his story rapidly 
and concisely. The Mexican scoundrels had, he said, a grudge 
against Tom Lewis. 

‘I told him so,’ interrupted Burke. ‘It was José and Carlos, 
an’ don’t you forgit it! Wa’al, what devil’s work are they up to 
now ?’ 

‘Only throwing his train off the track to-morrow morning, 
said Stanley. Then he gave all the details of the plan, as discussed 
in his hearing, and designated the place which they had selected 
where they would draw the spikes from the rail. 

The expression on his hearers’ faces, as they listened, boded ill 
for the future welfare of the two Mexicans. 

‘Sort o’ rough on Tom,’ said Harris, ‘an’ not on him alone. 
The vice-president an’ his party will be on that thar train. The 
telegram come half an hour ago. You asked me to let you know, 
an’ I was a-goin’ to send word to you, out to the ranch. Now 
we'll just—eh! what’s the matter, young feller? Here, drink 
this.’ 

Stanley had turned deadly pale, and well he might, for in that 
party was Nellie! He struggled to regain his composure, and a 
few words sufficed to make the situation clear tothe men. Harris 
rose, uttering an oath between his teeth. 

‘ Forewarned is forearmed, my boy,’ said he. ‘ There’s pienty 
oftime. The night freight eastward is taken off, and thire ll be 
no train over the curve till Tom’s comes along, an’ you bet your 
life she won’t be thrown off the track neither; an’ them cussed 
greasers will wrastle their hash in—vwell, just you wait and see. 
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Don’t say a word to a soul, and look sharp now, for we’ve plenty 
of work to do.’ 

José and Carlos had conceived, as they thought, a very satis- 
factory plan. The big Americano, strong-armed and loud-voiced, 
had brought his fate upon himself. Had he not dared to 
pay attentions to the sweetheart of one caballero, and insult 
another by laying violent hands upon him? Madre de Dios! his 
blood should atone. And then, what mattered if ten or twenty 
more accursed Gringos were sent to perdition at the same time? 
Accidents will happen, and rails will be loosened, in spite of all 
possible vigilance. No one would be the wiser; and, indeed, if 
they concealed themselves near the spot, there might be a rare chance 
for plunder. Quien sabe? They would be wary and watch their 
chance. The Gringos sometimes carried plenty of money in the 
cars; and if the big man with the two revolvers and the belt full 
of cartridges, who took care of it, should be killed, as he surely 
must be, they might secure a fortune, cross the mountains by paths 
known to them, defy pursuit, and live rich and happy in Sonora 
or Chihuahua. A pretty plan indeed! So, in the grey of the early 
morning, before the first rays of the rising sun had bathed the 
snowy summit of the Sierra Blanca in rose-pink, they climbed the 
steep and intricate trail. They beguiled the weary way with 
gleeful talk ; they indulged in roseate visions of the future; they 
built grand castles in the air. Why, pious rascals as they were, 
when their revenge was achieved and their fortunes were made, 
they might even place a votive offering in some tawdry little adobe 
chapel on a Mexican hill-side. Little did they know that, an hour 
before, three men had climbed that same path ahead of them, all 
strong and brave, all armed to the teeth ; and two of them frontiers- 
men, faithful and devoted enough to be cut to pieces before harm 
should come to lives entrusted to their care; and who, too, hated 
the greasers with such a righteous hatred that, in the line of their 
duty, they would have looked upon the extermination of an entire 
settlement of them with supreme-indifference. Trouble ahead, 
Sefiors José and Carlos! 

When at last they reeched the chosen spot, and toiled at the 
spikes with their rude tools, little, too, did they know that from a 
hiding-place not far distant these three same men watched their 
every movement. 

Burke, filled with righteous wrath, showed some impatience. 
‘Say, Jack,’ whispered he, ‘what’s the use of waiting? Let’s 
blow the d——d scoundrels’ brains out now, and have done 
with it.’ 
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Harris put his hand on his arm. ‘ Not for the world,’ said he, 
with a grim smile. ‘ We'll do as the guards did down at the 
penitentiary at Cafion City last month, when the prisoners had 
put up a job to dig their way through the wall, and some one 
give °em away. They let ’em enjoy themselves a-working the 
whole of every night for three weeks, saying that exercise was 
good for ’em. And then, when they’d finished the hole and 
was crawling through, they bagged ’em all as they came out and 
wished ’em good morning. And blame me if they didn’t make 
‘em go to work and build the wall up again.’ 

So José and Carlos toiled away without molestation. Finally, 
in the bright daylight, they succeeded in drawing the last spike ; 
and they tried the rail. Ah! they had forgotten the chairs at 
the ends, which bound it to its fellows. It was half an hour’s hard 
work more to dispose of these; and then, at last, the rail lay loose, 
and a touch, they said, would throw it from its place. Now to 
choose a good hiding-place, by no means too near, from which 
they could ultimately see the results of their diabolical work and 
descend to enjoy its fruits. Meantime their task had given them 
a good appetite for the breakfast of tortillas and frijoles which 
they had brought with them; and afterwards they could smoke 
the pipe of peace. 

Harris, creeping cautiously through the bush, marked the place 
they chose. It was some distance to the southward, and high on 
the hill. Then he returned. 

‘Well, said Burke, as he approached, ‘blame me if for pure, 
cussed deviltry that don’t just lay over anything I ever see in all 
my born days!’ 

‘It’s all right,’ said Harris, with a smile. ‘ Now it’s our turn. 
They’re just behind that big grey rock you see there, near the old 
pion. Now we'll go to work and spike that rail again. We can 
see them if they hear us and come down to find out what’s going 
on. You, my boy’ (he turned to Stanley), * go down the other way 
and keep a good look-out; but first lend me a hand with that 
hammer and bag of spikes.’ 

The young fellow started at once. When he was out of hearing, 
Harris spoke again. 

‘It was better to send him off,’ said he. ‘We don’t need him, 
and it’s fitter work for you and me than for a youngster like him.’ 

The two men examined the caps of their Winchester rifles, 
placed the weapons against the rock within easy reach, and began 
their work. Being experts, and having proper tools, they made 
speedy progress. 

Meantime José and Carlos finished their breakfasts, took each 
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along pull at a flask of aguardiente, and lighted their pipes. 
What with unwontedly early rising and novel labour, they were a 
little drowsy ; and only the finishing blows of the heavy hammer, 
wielded with extra force by Harris’s stalwart arms, attracted their 
attention and roused them. They stepped from their hiding-place. 
In an instant Harris saw them. 

‘Get under cover quick there, Tom,’ said he ; ‘so they'll think 
there’s only one man here.’ 

One, indeed, was all the scoundrels saw as they crept down the 
slope. They were almost overwhelmed with mingled astonishment 
and rage. Were their plansthus to miscarry? Never! while they 
were two to one, and that one did not see them, and their knives were 
sharp. So on they stealthily crept. They were just on the edge of a 
steep descent when they saw their expected victim drop his hammer. 
In another second he was erect and facing them; and another man 
was with him, and both had their rifles at their shoulder and their 
fingers on the trigger. 

‘Throw up your hands, you d——d greasers!’ shouted Harris. 
The Mexicans had stopped for a moment, but they had the animal 
courage of desperadoes, and they whipped out their revolvers. 
Before they could raise them, the two Winchesters cracked as one, 
and José and Carlos fell over the precipice and down hundreds and 
hundreds of feet. Stanley, hearing the reports, ran to join his 
companions. Harris briefly explained the situation to him. 

‘Your head’s level, my boy,’ said he, ‘ and I allow you don’t need 
to be told to keep mighty dark about this thing. Tom and I will 
see the sheriff this afternoon. Of course it will all come out pretty 
soon; but it wouldn’t do to let the boys know now, for they’d 
clean out that old outfit of adobe shanties in about five minutes. 
Now we'll gather up these things and go down below the curve; 
and when Tom Lewis comes along, we'll signal him, and get on 
the train.’ 

So they did: Harris and Burke climbed on the engine when 
the train, after sweeping safely round the curve, came to a stop. 
Stanley had some difficulty in controlling himself and appearing 
at his ease as he entered the passenger car; but there came to him 
a speedy distraction. Pretty Miss Nellie, who had been looking 
out of the window, turned to see him standing by her, and the least 
confident of lovers could hardly have mistaken the expression in 
her eyes. 

Stanley took his seat by her. 

‘Did you receive my letter at Alamosa?’ he asked. 

With heightened colour, she said ‘ Yes;’ then turned and looked 
out of the window. 
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He shuddered again, as he sat gazing at her, and thought what 
might have been her fate but a few moments before. Soon she 
once more turned to bim. 

‘TI don’t think much of that Mule-Shoe Curve, which you told 
me was so grand and awe-inspiring,’ she said. ‘ When we ascended 
it was dark; and when we came down, just now, I am sure I did 
not notice anything in particular. But then,’ she added, with a 
pretty blush, ‘ I suppose I was thinking of somebody—I mean some- 
thing, else.’ 


A. A. HAYES, 





Desmond’s Westiny, 


Tue story I am about to relate will not take very long in the 
telling, it being my intention here, as in all the affairs of my life, 
to confine myself, as nearly as I can, to a plain, unvarnished 
statement of fact. A man who has passed the best years of his life 
in the army has not had very much of a chance, even if he had 
the inclination, to cultivate a faculty for imagination. J never 
had either chance or inclination that way, myself. Thus I must 
of necessity keep closely to the facts, simply because I am utterly 
incapable of doing otherwise, and because if I had not the facts 
clearly before me I could not tell the story. I don’t know how the 
circumstances I am now to deal with may affect the reader. I 
know how they affected me, and I know that the memory of them 
will remain with me until I die. 

My name is Charles West. I ama retired sergeant of Dragoons, 
and was seventy-five last birthday. One evening in the spring of 
34 I was walking London streets, seedy, hungry, and without a 
penny piece in my pocket. My story is one you have heard 
hundreds of times before. The only son of a rich North-country 
farmer, I had inherited his fortune before I was twenty. In less 
than two years I was, as I told you just now, walking the London 
streets without a penny. The descent was very smooth and easy 
while it lasted. I don’t think I quite realised how smooth and 
easy it was until I found myself on the ground at the bottom. 
Once there, I got on about as well as any man might be expected 
to do who had never been taught to earn his bread, and who knew 
nothing, or next to nothing, about any occupation under the sun. 
Well, on this particular evening, I remember, the rain was pouring 
in torrents, and what with that, and the March wind, and the 
empty pockets, and the gnawing pangs within, I think I really 
woke up for the first time to the utter hopelessness and misery of 
my position. When I look back sometimes and remember the 
thoughts that came over me that night, I burn with shame and 
anger. Be more charitable to me, if you please, than I can be to 
myself, and allow for my being only twenty-two. This, you see, 
was my first experience of adversity. As I walked across Waterloo 
Bridge that night, I don’t know what it was that kept me from 
making an end of it. Perhaps it was the memory of my mother, 
whom I had lost while I was yet a child; perhaps the thought of 
the poor little sweetheart I had left far away in the North, and 
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whom I had forgotten so long. Certain it is that after one 
momentary, hesitating look at the water, black, grim, and murky, 
I turned and ran off that bridge as though an avenging spirit had 
been behind me, never stopping to take breath until I was half-way 
down the Strand. Then in a dazed, dreamy, sleepy sort of way I 
walked on, and on, and on, never knowing, never caring whither I 
went away from the nameless horror that still dogged my steps. 
All at once I was awakened, as it were, by a voice calling to me 
from a distance. 

I lifted my head and looked about me. I had turned into a 
street of private houses, a street which I well knew to be taken up 
by the lodging-letting interest. A gentleman was hailing me 
from the other side of the way. I crossed tohim. He wasa tall, 
handsome, military-looking man, in appearance a few years older 
than myself. I suppose my aspect was sufficiently woebegone and 
miserable to make him think I should be glad of a job, for without 
any ado he put a letter into my hand, at the same time saying, 
‘Take this letter to the address on the envelope. Here are five 
shillings. Bring the answer to me here within an hour, and I will 
give you five shillings more.’ Then, without so much as another 
look at me, he turned on his heel and walked smartly away. The 
letter he had given me was addressed to a lady, and the house I 
had to take it to was situated in the district of Chelsea. Clearly, 
if I was to earn the extra five shillings I had no time to lose. 
Without another moment’s delay, I set off as fastas my legs would 
carry me. As I went along I looked again at the address on the 
letter. Although the lady’s name bore the married title, I knew 
enough of military men and of the women living in that quarter of 
the town to be able to sum up the case in my own mind at once. 
In less than twenty minutes I had arrived at my destination. I 
knocked at the door and gave the letter to the maid-servant who 
answered it. While I was standing in the hall awaiting the reply 
a sweet, low voice from a room on my right called to me to come 
in. lIentered the room. A lady was seated by the table writing, 
and my first glance at her told me that my premises had been 
wrong—utterly and completely wrong. If ever I saw truth, purity, 
and innocence in this life, I saw them in the beautiful face that 
looked up at me then. No taint of the town had ever rested on 
that fair, open brow; had ever dimmed the lustre of the glorious 
eyes that gazed into-mine. As I looked at her I felt, somehow, 
that if I saw her years hence—faded, worn, her beauty gone, her 
eyes dimmed, I should know her again amongst a million others. 
I don’t know why it was. I can’t account for it. I don’t attempt 
to explain it. All I know is this—it was one of those faces which 
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bless the sight but seldom in a lifetime, but which, once seen, can 
never be forgotten. 

The lady was evidently agitated. Her eyes sparkled; her 
cheeks were flushed ; her lips were parted; traces of tears were on 
her face. 

‘Did the gentleman who gave you the letter to me say any- 
thing—anything else?’ she began, in low, hurried, tremulous 
tones, as she nervously sealed the letter she had been writing. 

‘Nothing, madam, except that I was to bring the reply.’ 

‘Here it is. Are you quite sure he said nothing more?’ she 
asked, as she handed me the note. 

© Quite!’ 

She looked at me for a moment, then slowly drew forth her 
purse. 

‘Will you accept some small acknowledgment of your 
trouble?’ she said timidly, holding something between her fingers. 

I think the full degradation and wretchedness of my position 
had never been fully borne in upon me until she uttered those 
words. I felt my cheeks burn; a lump rose in my throat, and my 
eyes dimmed. With all the command of which I was capable I 
drew myself up, bowed, and turned away. 

I had nearly reached the hall door when a light footstep 
following after caused me to stop, and a hand was slipped into 
mine. 

‘Pray forgive me,’ she said; ‘I did not mean to hurt your 
feelings. I understand now. You have been unfortunate. I 
wish I could help you—with all my heart I wish I could help you. 
Say you are not angry with me.’ 

Her voice was soft and pleading. Her eyes, brimful of tears, 
looked at me with the tender pity of an angel. 

‘Thank you, madam, and God bless you for your kindness to 
a poor graceless fellow. Yours are the only kind words I have 
heard for many a long day.’ 

That was all I could falter out. If I had stayed another 
moment I must have broken down. To save myself I let go her 
hand and hurried into the street. 

As I reached the pavement some metallic substance clinked 
down the steps behind me, and, bouncing on to the kerb, disap- 
peared into the muddy gutter. 

‘My locket! my locket!’ cried the lady in affright. ‘I’ve 
dropped it out of my bosom. Oh, find it forme! For mercy’s 
sake find it for me.’ 

She rushed down the steps into the street and stood, her hands 
clasped to her temples, gazing into the gutter like one distraught. 
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At that moment a gust of wind came and slammed the street 
door to. 

‘If you will kindly step into the house again, I will do my 
best for you,’ I answered, scarcely able to repress a smile at the 
almost childish excitement of her manner. 

‘I won’t stir from this spot until that locket is found,’ she 
returned, with a determined stamp of her little foot upon the 
pavement. 

Clearly the lady had a temper as well as a will of her own. It 
was still raining heavily. There was no help for it. I took off 
my coat. 

‘What on earth are you going to do?’ she asked surprisedly. 

‘It’s raining. I can’t allow you to get wet. Besides, I can 
search better with my coat off, I replied, putting it over her 
shoulders as I spoke. 

‘No, no! Don’t—don’t do that. Ill go into the house this 
minute—I’ll . 

Before she could say another word I was down upon my knees 
carefully feeling along the gutter. For some three or four 
minutes I searched without any result. Then at a little distance 
from me I caught sight of some glistening thing lying dangerously 
near the edge of the sewer grating. Darting towards it, I picked 
it up. It was the lost locket. The lady gave a little scream of 
delight. As I wiped it on my handkerchief before handing it to 
her, I had time to notice the design—plain gold, in the shape of 
a heart, with the words ‘A toi toujours’ engraved on the one 
side, and on the other the inscription ‘C. to M.’ 

‘Thank you! Thank you, with all my heart!’ she exclaimed, 
as I gave it back into her keeping. She pressed the trinket to 
her heart and kissed it passionately. Then, suddenly remem- 
bering where she was, she blushed a deep, rosy red, and, com- 
posing herself with a visible effort, replaced the locket in her 
bosom. 

‘Thank you, sir, for the service you have done me; I can 
never forget it,’ she said simply. I bowed. 

‘And now may I trouble you for my coat?’ I asked drily. 

‘Oh, of course!’ she cried, quickly pulling it off. ‘To think 
that I could be so thoughtless and selfish. Putit on, for Heaven’s 
sake, before you catch your death.’ 

I laughed grimly in reply. 

My companion looked at me for a moment as though she 
understood my laugh and guessed what was in it. Then, as I 
turned to go she came forward again and laid her hand upon my 
arm. 
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‘Has it come to that?’ she said softly. ‘Cannot J help— 
won't you let me help you?’ 

Again the lump rose in my throat—again my eyes dimmed ; 
this time with a different sensation. 

I bent and kissed her hand reverently, then turned and hurried 
away. 

I had crossed the road, and was about to turn off into another 
street, when, happening to look behind, I saw her standing under 
the street lamp at the opposite corner, gazing intently after me, 
. her slight figure seeming almost ethereal in its fragility, her fair 
hair fluttering in the wind. Laughing, she waved her hand and 
disappeared. 

When I reached the spot where I had parted from my prin- 
cipal, I found him waiting for me. I was well within the time. 
Having handed him the reply, I turned to go. 

‘Here! stop a moment,’ he cried ; ‘ take the money I promised 
ou.’ 

: A something had stirred within me just then—I don’t know 

what, but I know I felt that if it had been five thousand pounds 

instead of five shillings I could not have taken it. 

‘I cannot accept your money,’ I returned quietly. 

* Why, what the devil ?’ he began in an angry voice ; but 
without giving him time to say any more I turned and walked 
away from him as hard as I could. As I neared the Strand I 
looked back and saw him standing where I had left him, staring 
after me with a look of mingled amazement and anger. In 
another minute I was lost amid the throng of the world’s thorough- 
fare. 

Presently I felt a heavy slap on my shoulder, and a loud voice 
hailing me by name. 

Wheeling round in astonishment, I immediately recognised an 
old acquaintance of our parts—Joe Bradshaw, whom I had first 
known as a lazy, idle, dissolute fellow, never doing a day’s work 
out of gaol—a poacher, a fowl stealer, and a drunkard. I remem- 
bered his enlisting while I was yet a mere lad, and seeing him 
marched away from the village one morning in company with two 
or three others—all of them in a soddened, heavy state of beer— 
whipped along like a drove of cattle by the recruiting sergeant. 
Whether Joe Bradshaw made a complete transformation of him- 
self after he got into the army, whether the vice was flogged out 
of him, or whether he reformed of his own accord, I cannot say ; 
but it is certain that, after the lapse of about three years, he 
suddenly reappeared amongst us, a smart, strapping corporal of 
Dragoons, an object of envy to all the lads in the village, myself 
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included. I rather suspected he had earned his promotion by an 
easy, plausible, friendly knack he had of ingratiating himself with 
confiding yokels, the which had made him invaluable as a re- 
cruiting agent. At all events, when his leave expired he had not 
gone away without taking some of our men with him; so that, as 
he now stood before me with three stripes instead of two glistening 
on his arm, I guessed he had obtained his sergeantcy by the same 
means. 

‘ What cheer, Charlie, my boy?’ he cried, slapping me on the 
shoulder again. ‘ Why, who'd have thought of seeing you here! 
Not but that I should have known you anywhere. What’s the 
matter ?—down on your luck, eh ?—don’t wonder—look devilish 
seedy—going the pace of course—of course. Should have known 
you anywhere,’ he repeated, half leading, half pushing me into a 
drinking bar as he spoke, before I had had time to speak a syllable 
to him. ‘Fellows of your size and shape ain’t to be met with 
every day in the London streets. They don’t breed many of our 
sort down here,’ he went on, as he called for the liquor. ‘* Down on 
your luck! Of course, J should be down on my luck if J was 
a fine, strapping chap like you roaming about London with no 
money, no way of getting it, and a glorious life—the life of a 
king, though I say it—to be mine for the asking. Lord bless 
your heart, if everybody knew what a life ours is, there’d be no- 
thing but army, army all over the shop. All the apprentices—all 
the counter-jumpers, all the shop-boys in London would want to 
go soldiering until the women were left to carry on the trade of 
the country by themselves. And that’s why we have to keep 
things a bit dark, yer see, so as we can get our.pick of the best 
men—chaps of your sort, for instance.’ 

Once fairly launched on his topic, the rest was easy. In re- 
cruiting, the liquor helps the talk and the talk helps the liquor. 
Joe Bradshaw’s object was to make a victim of me, and he gained 
it. In less than three-quarters of an hour I emerged from those 
vaults a full-blown recruit. I passed one wretched night in 
Knightsbridge Barracks, in company with about a dozen more 
shiftless creatures of the same sort as myself. Next morning saw 
us on the high road to Exeter, where our regiment was stationed, 
and another two days saw me installed in my new quarters, fairly 
launched into the grinding drudgery, the changeless monotony of 
a private soldier’s existence. 

Twenty years slowly dragged themselves by in this way. One 
fact is worth mention. We changed our colonel no less than five 
times during those twenty years. That is a thing that does not 
often happen in the army, I can tell you. The last of the batch 
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was Colonel Spencer, late major in the Life Guards, who joined us 
towards the latter end of *53. This colonel was a tall, dark, 
grave, silent man, cold and severe in demeanour, a thorough 
martinet,—one of the sort that are feared but not liked. He 
knew his business, however, and such was the command he gained 
over us after only two or three months that I believed—and after- 
events proved that I was right—there wasn’t a man in the regi- 
ment who, in action, would have hesitated to go into the hottest 
corner with the colonel to lead him. 

For the rest we changed about from station to station, and 
that was all we did do. This narrative does not deal with my own 
adventures, which can have no interest for the reader, but with 
incidents with which I was brought into immediate contact. 
1834 left me a trooper, 1854 found me a sergeant, and there is an 
end of me. Then the long peace, which had seemed as though it 
would never be broken, came with startling suddenness to an end. 
As you all know, the war with Russia—in which I am proud to 
say I took my part, as those medals in the case over there will 
testify—commenced in that year, and thousands, anxious for a 
chance of glory and prize-money, came flocking in from all parts. 

Among the men that were drafted into our regiment from the 
head-quarters in London there was one who attracted my atten- 
tion rather more particularly than the rest of them. In the course 
of my buffetings round the world I had learned to tell a gentleman 
when I saw one, and that was what I put Arthur Desmond down 
to be directly I set eyes upon him among a crowd of other recruits, 
in spite of his dissipated, debauched look—in spite of the rags 
he wore. Arthur Desmond was the name he gave. Whether that 
was his real name or not I never knew. Somehow I took to him 
from the first, and as he was placed in our troop I tried to make 
things as easy for him as I could. He soon showed his recognition 
of the little I could do, and made a friend of me from the first. 
On the way out to the Crimea we had plenty of chances to talk 
with each other, and he told me his story. It was pretty much 
the same as mine, with this difference—he was a gentleman and I 
was only a farmer’s son. He had, he told me, nearly broken his 
mother’s heart by his wildness. His father he had never seen, he 
having, so Desmond understood, died before the latter was born. 
Desmond had made ducks and drakes of the whole of the little 
fortune which was to have helped him to a profession. Then, 
when he had got to the length of his tether and found starvation 
staring him in the face, he made up his mind to try the fortune 
of war. ‘If I hadn’t done that, West,’ he said to me, ‘I should 
have jumped into the Thames. I wouldm’t face the poor soul 
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again and see the look in her eyes—the agony in her face when I 
told her what I had done. I’m only fit to be food for powder, 
and the sooner I’m out of it all the better. I had the choice 
before me of dying like a man or dying like a dog, and I prefer 
to die like a man.’ 

Just now I said I tried to make things as easy for Desmond as 
I could. That was a difficult job under the circumstances. 
Desmond was well liked by every man in the regiment—except 
two. These two were the colonel and Shearcraft, our sergeant- 
major. Shearcraft’s hatred to Desmond it was easy to understand. 
He was by nature a tyrant and a bully, and a terror to the men 
under him; and having, for once in a way, a man of Desmond’s 
stamp to exercise his precious whims upon, he made the best use of 
his opportunities. The colonel’s dislike was less easy of explana- 
tion. As a practical officer he might naturally have an objection 
to the presence of broken-down gentlemen in the ranks, knowing 
by experience, as I did, that though good comrades they generally 
made the worst soldiers. But even then the matter remained 
inexplicable. The lad did his duty well enough and fought well 
enough. Yet if ever an officer was fairly down upon a map, so 
to speak, our colonel was down upon Desmond. Between him and 
the sergeant-major, poor Desmond had a hot time of it. On the 
voyage matters had been bad enough, but that was nothing com- 
pared to what he had to go through afterwards. Right through 
the war up to the time we got before Sebastopol, Desmond was the 
subject of one continual, ceaseless series of petty tyrannies at the 
hands of our sergeant-major, with whom, of course, he was brought 
into more immediate and frequent contact. No one but those who 
have served in the ranks can know how obnoxious a petty officer, 
with a taste for bullying, can make himself to those beneath him. 
I have known some very bad specimens of that sort of thing in my 
experience, but Shearcraft’s treatment of Desmond was absolutely 
the very worst of its kind I ever saw. You see, Shearcraft had 
only to find out two things—first that Desmond resented his 
bullying and felt his own position, which, being a finely-tempered, 
high-spirited fellow, of course he did do; second, that he himself 
was quietly backed up by the colonel, and he gave his fancies no 
limit. One day, when the sergeant-major had been more than 
usually hard upon him, Desmond came up to me with a white, 
set look upon his face, and said in a hoarse voice, ‘ West, if that 
scoundrel insults me again, I'll shoot him.’ Of course I had to 
shut him up pretty sharp with such talk as that, as it was my 
duty to do, whatever I myself might feel; but the look on Desmond’s 
face as he said those words impressed me so strongly that I resolved 
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to give Shearcraft a quiet warning not to drive the man too 
far. Of course, as I had expected, I got a surly answer for my 
pains, being told in effect to mind my own business; and so, having 
done all I could do, I had to stand by and let matters take their 
course. 

Well, we had got through the major portion of the war, having 
encountered most of the hard fighting, and lost a great many of 
our best men on the way. When, side by side with our French 
allies, we stood before Sebastopol, we were short of nearly half 
the regiment. Among those who had survived the combined 
elements of war, disease, and famine, were the colonel, who had 
carried us nobly through every part of the contest, Shearcraft, 
Desmond, and myself. Desmond had fought like a devil when 
there was any fighting to be done. This, however, had had no 
effect upon the colonel, who, a brave man himself, could generally 
appreciate bravery in others. While other men were down for 
promotion or honourable mention, Desmond was persistently, 
designedly as it seemed, passed over, though he had done his duty 
as well as any of them, and better than most. From first to last 
the colonel never relaxed one iota of his prejudice against him. 
As to Shearcraft, it is sufficient to say that he was as bad or worse 
than ever, and having now more time on his hands in consequence 
of the long siege which had fairly set in, he was the better able to 
exercise his playful fancies upon Desmond. He had been heard 
to say that he’d drive the fine gentleman private mad before he 
had done with him; and certainly, if ever a man did try his hardest, 
to drive another to distraction, that man was our sergeant-major. 
Of course I hourly expected that Desmond would be driven into 
the commission of some desperate act, some terrible breach of 
discipline which would bring him within the articles; and when 
men are under martial law they know what that means. I say I 
expected this, and it was natural to expect it. Little did I dream 
of what really was to happen. 

The French lines being close to ours, we . had naturally 
‘chummed in,’ so to speak, with our allies a good deal. Thus, in 
their leisure time the two forces had gradually dropped into a 
habit of visiting each other’s quarters. This was at first rather 
discouraged by the authorities, but, finding that no very serious 
results to order or discipline resulted from the companionship, 
they took no active means to suppress it. Situated very near to 
us was a regiment of Chasseurs with whom our fellows were rather 
friendly, and whose society Desmond in particular affected a good 
deal. The reason for this partiality of his soon became apparent. 
I suppose you have heard of the vivandiére—that is, a girl who is 
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attached to every French regiment, and whose chief function it is 
to serve out drink to the men in action, and to dance or sing to 
them when they are off duty. Such a girl was attached to this 
regiment of Chasseurs. From the moment I first saw her bold, 
bad face, I detested her. I say nothing about her looks. Some 
men said she was beautiful. I dare say she must have been to in- 
fatuate poor Desmond in the way she did. He could not see the 
devil peeping out of her eyes as I could. I tried to warn him 
against her—my conscience is clear on that score—I tried my 
hardest to warn him, but it was of no use. Long before I could 
interfere the mischief was done, and the vixen had possession of 
him, body and soul. I do not say it was all Desmond’s fault ; 
Aimée fairly threw herself at him. She was renowned as a 
coquette right through the French lines, and was reputed to have 
turned the heads and broken the hearts of half the regiment. 
Naturally, her preference—which she was at no pains to conceal-— 
for the ‘ handsome Englishman,’ as Arthur was called, did not long 
escape recognition, and, as you may guess, the monsieurs did not 
take very kindly to the affair. Desmond was made the subject of 
many very bitter sneers and ill-natured jests among them, which 
he bore with stoical indifference. One day, however, he was 
foolish enough to lose his temper with one man—Jean Carpentier, 
a short, skinny, beak-nosed chap, with ferret’s eyes and a retreating 
forehead, who had been known to be very considerably gone on the 
vivandiére himself before Desmond came upon the scene and cut 
them all out. This fellow was particularly malicious in his re- 
marks, and seemed to exercise all his small wit in striving to pro- 
voke Desmond into some display of annoyance. On the occasion 
of which I speak Desmond and I had walked over to the Chasseurs’ 
quarters together. As we entered the mess tent, Carpentier, 
without seeming to observe us, gave vent to some particularly 
playful pleasantry at the expense of Desmond and Aimée, which 
set the place in a roar. Aimée was out of hearing at the time. 
The men took care not to be too free with their jests when she 
was about, for, as more than one man knew to his cost, she had a 
ready tongue, and a still readier hand with which to emphasise 
her retorts. I saw Desmond’s lip quiver and his eye flash, and 
Carpentier saw it too, for a spiteful grin broke over his face, and 
his ferret’s eyes gleamed with delight as he noted the effect his 
words had made. He held up a glass, filled with wine at the time 
he was speaking, and, as Desmond passed him, his elbow was 
jerked in the latter’s direction, so that the contents of the glass 
went full in his face. Whether this was done by accident or 
design I never have known, and never shall; but this I do know, 
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that in one moment Desmond had Carpentier out of his chair, and 
in the next was beating him all round the tent with a riding whip 
he had carried in his hand. At first we were all too much as- 
tonished at the suddenness of the assault to say or do anything. 
Then a score of angry voices arose, a score of eyes turned fiercely 
on Desmond, and a score of swords were half drawn from their 
scabbards. I saw the danger we were in, and I saw the greater 
mischief that might ensue if any of our own men happened to come 
up at that minute. Rushing up to Desmond, with a great effort 
I disengaged him from his writhing antagonist ; and, taking him 
by the arm, hurried him out into the open air, and away from 
the camp as fast as [ could. As we neared our own lines we 
slackened speed to get breath, so as not to have a flurried look in 
case any of the officers met us. 

We might have saved ourselves the precaution as it turned 
out. Somehow or other the affair got to Shearcraft’s ears, and, of 
course, he told the colonel. Then came the order—Desmond was 
forbidden to leave the camp. Desmond received the news very 
quietly, but his face turned white, and a set, steely glitter came 
into his eyes. 

‘No power on earth shall keep me away from her,’ was all he 
said, almost in an undertone ; then turned away. 

In truth it seemed as if no power on earth could keep him 
away from her. Twice he deliberately broke bounds, and twice 
I shielded him from discovery at imminent risk to myself. His 
conduct may, perhaps, seem inexcusable to you. To me, who saw 
how the witch had woven her spells around him, it seemed inevi- 
table. I did not attempt to reason with him; I could only pity 
him. Whether Aimée ever really cared for Desmond I cannot 
say. I know that she was the beginning and end of all the mis- 
chief, and that is enough for me. 

One night I noticed Desmond was rather more moody than 
usual. He was always more or less in a fret at being confined to 
camp, but on this occasion he was worse than ever. I tried to 
rally him once or twice on his lowness, but it was of no avail. As 
the night wore on he seemed to grow more and more restless, and 
more and more fretful. The last I saw of him he was seated on 
the edge of his bed, leaning his head on his hands. He made no 
reply to my parting salutation. Mine was the night patrol that 
time. It was then about half-past ten. If all remained quiet, I 
should not see him again till five the next morning. Towards 
twelve o’clock a thick fog came down upon us, shrouding every- 
thing in obscurity. At about half-past two, while I was going my 
rounds and longing for the fog to rise and give us a chance—for 
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while it lasted we were always in danger of a surprise from the 
enemy, who knew the ground better than we did—a shadowy 
figure seemed all at once as it were to creep by me in the dark- 
ness. I turned quickly and looked after it, but could see nothing. 
The figure had certainly gone in the direction of the French 
lines. I could not be sure at first whether what I had seen 
really was a human figure or some creation of my own fancy 
Determined, however, to set my doubts at rest, I hastened after it 
inquiring of each man as I went along whether he had seen 
any one pass him. The answer in every case was ‘No.’ Whoever 
the person was, he or she had, sheltered by the fog, certainly 
escaped from us. Of course it might be only some stray straggler 
from the French lines going back to his own quarters, but I could 
not feel easy in my mind about it, In time of war one should be 
absolutely certain of everything he sees, and I was not certain 
about this. While I was yet considering what I had best do, the 
heavy booming of cannon in the distance told me that the Russians 
were waking up to their chance. The firing, which was rather 
slack on both sides at first, gradually grew warmer as the morning 
wore on, until, about half-past three, two-thirds of our batteries 
were engaged. About two hours after I had first heard the sounds 
of firing, a bugle sounded the call to arms. Presently an orderly 
on horseback dashed up to the colonel’s tent, handed a paper to 
Shearcraft, who was standing outside, and galloped off again in 
the direction from whence he had come. Shearcraft went in to 
the colonel with the paper in his hand. I expected it was an 
order of some kind, and I was right. Two troops of ours were 
ordered to go out with the 32nd on a skirmishing expedition, 
and mine was one of those troops. In less than a quarter of an 
hour we were all mounted, in readiness and waiting for further 
orders. Presently Captain James, who commanded my troop—as 
noble a young fellow as ever put foot in a stirrup—rode up to me 
with a puzzled look on his face. 

‘I can’t tell very clearly, West, in this infernal fog,’ he said, 
‘but I’m almost certain we are not all here. I’ve counted our 
men over two or three times with the same result—we are one 
short. Just see if I am right.’ 

Following the captain’s example, I ran the men over with my 
eye, twice. I knew every man in our troop—every one that 
was Jeft—as well as if he had been my own brother. Even in the 
mist and darkness I could not be mistaken. We were one man 
short, and that man was Trooper Desmond. 

My heart almost died within me. But I had my duty to do all 
the same, and accordingly I did it. 
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I turned to Captain James, 

‘Well?’ he said interrogatively. 

‘You are right, captain, there is a man missing.’ 

‘Do you know him?’ 

For a moment I hesitated. Then with an effort I answered, 
‘Yes.’ 

Captain James looked at me keenly out of his kind, dark eyes. 
‘I think J know the man too, sergeant,’ he returned quietly. 
‘Don’t answer if it pains you to do so.’ 

‘Pain or no pain, captain,’ [ burst out, ‘the man must be 
reported. It’s Trooper Desmond, and that’s God’s truth!’ 

Without another word the captain rode off in the direction of 
our tent. Presently I saw him coming back to where the colonel 
was standing with two or three officers and Shearcraft. After a 
minute all three, the captain, the colonel, and the sergeant-major, 
came up to me. 

‘Sergeant West, when did you last see Trooper Desmond?’ 
asked the colonel sharply. 

‘ At half-past ten last night, colonel.’ 

‘Where was he then ?’ 

‘In our tent.’ 

‘What was he doing ?’ 

‘Sitting on his bed.’ 

‘You have not seen him since ?’ 

For an instant my mind reverted to the figure that had passed 
me in the fog. Then I answered, ‘ No!’ 

‘Very well. Directly this business is over, do you, Shearcraft, 
and you, West, go out with guards in search of Desmond, and 
bring him back, alive or dead. If the dog attempts to escape, 
shoot him down.’ With these words the colonel walked away. 
Then the order was given to move forward. 

As we rode along, Captain James came up to me with a slip 
of white paper in his hand, and, giving it to me, asked me what I 
made of it. ‘This is what I found lying under the foot of Des- 
mond’s bed,’ he said. ‘I didn’t think it necessary to show it to the 
colonel. It was sufficient to report the man’s disappearance.’ 

I looked at the paper. It was a thin, flimsy scrap of the note- 
paper called, in our country, ‘foreign.’ In the dim, misty light 
of the early morning I made out these words in a woman’s 
handwriting :— 


‘Anrnur,—Come to me, at all risks. I must see you, if only 
for a few moments. Ihave something to tell you—something you 
must know—something in which your honour and my life are at 
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stake. For the sake of the love you have so often sworn to me, 
do not fail, but come at once. cA? 


If ever in my life I cursed any one, I cursed ‘A.’ at that 
moment, with all my heart and soul. 

‘Well, what do you make of it, sergeant ?’ repeated the cap- 
tain. 

‘ There’s only one thing to be made of it, sir,’ I replied. ‘ May 
I keep the note ?’ 

‘Do what you like with it. Ishan’t say anything. I’m very 
glad it’s not what I thought at first,’ answered the captain as he 
rode off. 

The affair in which we were engaged turned out to be merely 
a fool’s errand, so far as we were concerned. After going a con- 
siderable distance over the ground beyond our outposts, scouting 
in all directions and seeing nothing but a few stray Cossacks, 
evidently on the forage, who bolted as soon as they caught sight 
of us, we returned to camp in no very good temper at the result 
of our expedition. 

When we got back and the men had fallen out, Shearcraft 
beckoned to me. 

‘You remember what the colonel’s order was,’ he said; ‘let us 
get about it at once.’ 

Without replying, I went into my own tent to get a lantern 
which should aid me in the search, and had scarcely crossed the 
threshold when I stopped stock-still, almost paralysed with amaze- 
ment. 

There, seated on the edge of his bed, with his head in his 
hands as though he had never moved from the spot since I left him, 
was Desmond. He made not the slightest sign when I went in, but 
kept perfectly motionless, in the same position, while I stood star- 
ing at him, doubting whether I was awake, or dreaming, or mad. 

Presently he lifted his head and saw me. ‘ Well, West?’ he 
said, with a smile, ‘so you're back again. I’ve been waiting for 
you.’ 

‘What does this mean, for Heaven’s sake?’ I exclaimed, with 
my head in a whirl. 

‘It means that I’ve got back again, that’s all,’ he returned, 
yawning. 

‘But you know what’s happened ?’ I cried, advancing towards 
him. ‘Do you know j 

‘ Yes, I know what’s happened,’ he broke in quietly; ‘ don’t 
excite yourself. I guessed it when I heard the bugle. I got 
back as quickly as I could, but it was too late—you were gone!’ 

N2 
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‘But how are you going to explain it?’ 

‘I don’t intend to explain it!’ he answered. ‘I shall decline 
to give any account of myself.’ 

* Does this answer the question for you?’ I exclaimed angrily, 
taking the vivandiére’s note from my pocket and thrusting it 
towards him. 

For the first time Desmond lost his self-possession. He turned 
pale and snatched the note fiercely from me. Then getting up 
from the bed, he came up to where I was, and, taking my hand in 
one of his, placed the other on my shoulder. 

‘Look here, West,’ he said, in a low, suppressed voice, with his 
eyes looking sadly into mine: ‘I know what I’ve done and I know 
what the consequences are; and the sooner I’m out of it all, the 
better. You've been my friend when I most wanted one—be my 
friend still, and keep silence about this. D’ve done that woman a 
wrong, which I would sacrifice all my hopes in this world to undo, 
but which can never be repairednow. Thatisall. You know why 
I deserted my post—you know I am not a coward, and you will not 
betray my secret. Promise.’ 

I gave him my hand and promised. ‘There is one other 
man who knows,’ I continued, ‘ but he'll keep his counsel, never 
fear |’ 

‘ Who is it ?’ asked Desmond quickly. 

‘Captain James. He found the note.’ 

A heavy step behind me as I uttered the last words caused me 
to turn round. It was Shearcraft. 

He looked at Desmond for a moment; then he looked at me. 

‘What account have you to give of yourself, sir?’ he asked 
fiercely of Desmond. ‘ How do you explain your absence from 
action ?’ 

_ *I cannot explain my absence, and I decline to give any account 
of myself whatsoever,’ replied Desmond, with imperturbable 
qeuanimity. 

Shearcraft glared at him for a moment in speechless rage. 
Then he turned to me. ‘ Put him under guard’ was all he said, 
and beunced out. 

The answer Desmond gave to Shearcraft was the only answer 
they ever got out of him. ‘ He declined to explain his absence, and 
he declined to give any account of himself whatsoever.’ When he 
was put under arrest, when the colonel bullied and badgered and 
baited him, and put him under all sorts of punishments—fairly 
tried to drag an answer from him by main foree—that was the only 
answer he could get. Still the colonel and Shearcraft between 
them kept hammering away, and still Desmond held out. Three 
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weeks passed away in this fashion before the court-martial came on, 
and by that time, what with the close confinement and the torture 
he had undergone, the poor wretch was worn down to the veriest 
shadow of himself. As he entered the council-tent the day of his 
trial he looked aged by twenty years. 

But it was just the same there. The one stereotyped reply to 
every question that was put to him—-when he was asked to plead—- 
when he was called upon for his defence—-when he was asked what 
he had to say why judgment should not be pronounced upon him ; 
until at last Trooper Arthur Desmond, found guilty of deserting his 
post in time of action, was cast for death and ordered to be shot by 
sunrise the next morning. 

When he was taken away from the bar I saw the colonel’s face 
relax into an expression which seemed to me like one of grim satisfac- 
tion. It is due to him to say that right through the trial he never 
gave the lad a chance, but, actively assisted by Shearcraft, made 
everything as black as possible against him. Even if Desmond, by 
his own stubborn determination to say nothing in reply to all ques- 
tions, had not effectually closed the door of clemency against 
himself, the colonel would have taken very good care he did not 
escape. 

As I came out into the open I met Shearcraft walking from the 
direction of the guard-house to which Desmond had been taken. 
For the first time in my experience of him he was actually cheerful, 
and passed me whistling a lively tune. Though not by any means 
a murderously inclined man, except in the way of business, I could 
have strangled our sergeant-major at that moment with the greatest 
pleasure. 

I went straight into Desmond’s cell and never left him till the 
end. Some one else did my duty for me that night, while I sat 
with my hand clasped in that of the poor prisoner, trying, as best 
I knew how, to comfort and sustain him. The others never at- 
tempted to interfere with me. If they had wanted me to leave 
the cell, they must have dragged me out of it. Desmond never 
spoke but once during the night—that was when Captain James 
came in and gave him a few bright, manly words of encourage- 
ment and sympathy. Then Desmond brushed his arm across his 
eyes, and, taking the captain’s outstretched hand and wringing it 
hard, said, ‘Thank you,’ fervently—in a way which we both 
understood. Then he relapsed again into silence, and never broke 
it till the last. It was two hours after daybreak, a little before 
six o’clock, when the guard came to take him out. The morning 
had broken fine and clear, and there was a peculiar greyish tint 
jn the sky that seemed to cast a strange, unreal, unearthly air 
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over everything—in awful keeping with what was coming. As 
Desmond stoed up to go out to the death that was waiting for 
him he looked more than ever like the ghost of the man he was. 
My eyes were fixed upon his face. Would he falter? No! 
There was no sign of faltering in the countenance, set and rigid 
like a piece of marble, which turned to mine at that moment. He 
grasped my hand and tried to speak. Then taking something 
from round his neck he gave it into my hands. 

‘Give this to the colonel for my mother,’ he said quietly, 
‘and ask him, as a last boon, to send it to her from me. It is 
hers. She gave it to me before I left home. I promised I would 
never part with it while I had life, and by this token she will 
know that Iam dead. It contains her portrait and the portrait 
of my father—that father whom I have never known. Take it 
away from me !—quick !—for God’s sake, don’t let me see it, or 
I shall break down.’ 

I never noticed what he gave me. I felt it in my hand and I 
clasped it tight. My eyes were fixed on him—I heard as ina 
dream his voice thanking me and blessing me for all I had tried 
to do; through a dimness of tears I saw him gazing at me for 
the last time. The next moment the guard had taken him away, 
and he had passed from my sight for ever. 

But I had one thing left to do for him, and that I resolved to 
do at once. Still, with the trinket tightly clasped in my hand, I 
staggered towards the door, and, gathering myself together as much 
as I was able, I walked across to the colonel’s tent. As I neared 
it, the firing party, headed by an officer, passed me on their way 
to the spot appointed for the execution. 

I leaned for a moment against the door of the tent. Then I 
entered. 

The colonel was seated at his table busily writing. 

‘Well,’ he said brusquely, looking up, ‘ what is it?’ 

I steadied myself as well as I could, and had commenced to 
give him Desmond’s message, when I stopped all at once—stricken 
dumb by an awful change which had come over the colonel’s face 
while I was speaking. 

His eyes were fixed upon the trinket which I was now holding 
before him. As I looked upon him his face slowly turned an 
ashen grey, then a bluish white; his eyes, still fixed upon the 
trinket, gradually distended until they seemed ready to start out 
of their sockets; the veins stood out in thick cords upon his 
temples ; the perspiration gathered in great clammy beads upon 
his forehead. Thus he stood, his eyes glued in a horrible fascina- 
tion upon that which I had in my hand, My eyes followed his— 
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followed them until they fell upon the same objective point— 
and then for the first time I saw what it was I had had in my 
possession. 

A locket—plain gold, in the shape of a heart, with the words 
‘A toi toujours’ engraved on the one side, and on the other—yes! 
on the other—the initials ‘C. to M.’ 

A mist came over me and obscured my sight; there was a 
surging in my ears, and [ turned cold all over! I felt like a man 
groping in the dark. 

In that moment of silence I heard the voice of the officer in 
charge of the firing party giving the word of command sharp and 
clear on the morning air. Then the volley rang out, and we 
knew that all was over. 

But the Colonel never moved. 

‘ Who gave you that?’ he broke forth at length, in a low, 
thick, dreamy voice. 

‘Trooper Desmond.’ 

‘ For—me ?’ 

‘For his mother-——’ I stopped. 

‘Go on,’ still in the same voice—still without moving. 

‘—who gave it to him.’ 

‘From Trooper Desmond!’ he repeated in a monotone, nodding 
his head, as though saying a lesson, ‘for his mother—who gave it 
to him—his mother!’ His voice rose to a shriek as he reiterated 
the last two words. He darted forward, seized the locket from 
my hand, opened it and looked in—then, dropped to the ground 
like a stone. 

I stood for a moment still and motionless as a statue. The 
surging in my head grew heavier and the mist deepened before 
my eyes. Two things I could make out clearly enough—there 
was the colonel lying like a log at my feet, and there was the 
locket beside him. Mechanically I gazed at it—mechanically I 
picked it up—mechanically I opened it. 

The first thing that caught my view was the likeness of a 
man. 

In a slow, heavy, sleepy sort of way, I looked at it. Then my 
eyes turned from the man in the picture to the man lying on the 
ground at my feet. In a flash the mist vanished, and I knew 
him—knew him for the man who had stqpped me in the street 
the night I fled from my own destruction. Slowly, fearfully, I 
lifted my head again, and, turning my eyes upon the locket once 
more, looked at the portrait on the other side. 

There, as I had expected-—there, as I had dreaded—was the 
face of the woman whose image I had carried in my heart for 
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twenty years, and whom I had last seen watching me from the 
street corner, her fair hair fluttering in the wind. 


Within twenty-four hours from that time the colonel was a 
dead man. Nor did he ever again open his lips in this world, 
except to murmur as he turned restlessly from side to side, ‘God’s 
vengeance never forgives! God’s vengeance never forgives! ’ 


SAQUI SMITH, 
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From ADtrabane, 
(A BALL-ROOM MEMOR 7.) 


You were graceful, and slender, and fair-haired, 
And you daintily toyed with your fan 

(Twas a Japanese one—cost a penny), 
As you told me you came—from Strabane, 


And your grey eyes grew mirthful or tender, 
As the tale of our chattering ran, 

From the laughter of life to its sorrow, 
In the mightier towns than Strabane ; 


Or were sad with a wondering trouble, 
As your pitiful thought seemed to scan 
The struggle that makes the world weary 
To its helpless ones—-far from Strabane. 


Whilst your sweet lips unsteadily quiv’ring 
Might have tempted a saintlier man 

To a thought, and a wish, and a wonder 
Whether kissing was known—in Strabane. 


Yet it seemed like a sin, for the feeling 
That I had for you—well, it began 

With a certain slow wonder and anger 
Such a flower should be set in Strabane ; 


And with pity (you coughed, and were fragile 
And childish)—and then the brief span 

Of an hour made you kin to the angels— 
A baby saint—strayed to Strabane. 


And I dreamt foolish dreams of the future, 
And prayed the immutable plan 

Of the Fates might have woven our life’s plot 
Together—away from Strabane. 


Then you spoke—the words’ burthen is running 
In my brain evermore—so they ran: 

‘ Yes, I think we shall go home to-morrow— 
My husband and I—to Strabane.’ 


You are gone, I suppose, my small sweetheart, 
And Ill try to forget, if I can ; 
But I fear that my heart has flown northwards, 
And is—somewhere—not far from Strabane. 
J. E, MACMANUS, 
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HARDLY WON. n¢ 
‘Two years have gone, Kate; you have not had word or sign. You . 
remember what you said to me twelve months ago?’ James . 
Towers had not the easiest way of expressing himself; his manner y 
‘ : ‘ of 

was brusque, his speech abrupt, he was jerky, and his sentences 

had always the ring of a grumble in them ; but his ‘ bark was worse 
‘i ‘ Ww 

than his bite,’ no man was more chivalrous, no heart more tender. 

Kate Gresham took time to answer him ; she met his eyes with 
appeal. 

‘It was wrung from me,’ responded she shrinkingly. 

‘No, no; do not say that,’ returned he quickly, the tone of his - 
voice again misleading, asif he were angry. ‘I gave youa promise ‘ 
that I would not bring up the subject again for twelve months. - 
Perhaps, a year back, I was headstrong, and did not take every- Ss 
thing into consideration. Kate, you know how I wish to have you of 
at my hearth. Then, as now, it was my excuse for such persist- 
ency. Come, Kate, say the word that will make me the happiest st 
man breathing.’ we 

‘It would be unjust to you, James,’ said she, almost pityingly. 

The young man could not afford a gesture of impatience, he 
was so anxious, he hung upon the slightest symptom of relenting. ky 

‘ Nothing of the kind, dear,’ urged he ; ‘ I am prepared to make be 
allowance, to help you to—may I say—forget? I have felt ita 
long probation, but I don’t grumble. Kate, if you really don’t to 
love me in the way I should like you to do, I am confident I have 
your respect, and that will suffice , m 

‘More than that, James,’ interrupted she. Bi 

‘ Affection ?’ asked he eagerly. 

‘ Not the affection a woman should have for the man she is to Tl 
marry. I gave it once, how can I giveit again? Ob, James, it is T! 
so difficult for me to express what I mean, but I feel that if I dc 
marry you I shall be unworthy of you. So unselfish a nature as gc 
yours should meet with its deserts. You are a good man, I a si 
woman who cannot m 

‘Forget Gerald Lansquenet,’ he putin sadly. ‘I don’t wish th 
you to forget entirely,’ declared he with sudden impetuosity. ‘I of 


can respect your past attachment; I love you none the less for it, di 
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T loved you before, Kate. ‘You are hopeless of Lansquenet ever 
turning up—you admit that yourself. The last news has caused 
you, so disposed to be hopeful, to consider him dead.’ 

‘True, quite true,’ murmured she abstractedly and sadly. 

‘Then why keep me longer in suspense ?’ 

‘Because I shrink from making a good man unhappy. No, 
no, I fear no future discomfort for myself, unless it be that I see 
you going about not quite satisfied. I do believe you love me, 
James, that you would strain every nerve to make my life pleasant ; 
your patience, your tenderness, would be sufficient to convince me 
of that. As I said before, you have more than my respect.’ 

‘What more do I want? The rest will come. Say the one 
word, dear—I ask no more.’ 

‘You fully understand why I have shrunk from giving you any 
encouragement—you will be quite satisfied ?’ 

‘ Quite, quite,’ returned he eagerly. 

She gave him her hand, and tendered her cheek, her measured 
manner and self-possession chilling, yet filling him with pride and 
a peculiar sense of delirious joy. But it was the satisfaction of a 
man who has obtained what he has coveted, the taste, that of Dead 
Sea fruit. It was not a complete surrender ; the unalloyed delight 
ef a woman’s admission of reciprocative attachment was absent. 

‘I love you so much,’ declared he tenderly, retaining her hand, 
‘that I would give you up, were I certain that, by doing so, it 
would give you a happier future.’ 

‘ Will you come in now?’ 

‘No, I will come back, and tell the squire. Let me have the 
knowledge of my happiness to myself for a time, I shall be all the 
better for it.’ 

James Towers disappeared, and Kate Gresham walked slowly 
to the hall door, and entered the house despondent, almost tearful. 

The foregoing may seem a strange finale to a long wooing ; the 
man too eager, too good for the woman so reluctantly consenting. 
But it is necessary to read between the lines. 

Kate Gresham had promised to be a man’s wife once before. 
The lover had ridden away and had not returned to claim her. 
That but for some casualty he would have returned, she did not 
doubt, no one doubted. Gerald Lansquenet ‘to the wars had 
gone ;’ he had fallen, or was a prisoner. It was just this last pos- 
sibility that had caused Kate Gresham to turn a deaf ear to the 
more matter-of-fact James Towers. It had been a frail hope, and 
that frail hope had been knocked on the head. She was convinced 
of James Towers’s devotion, his singleness of heart. She had en- 
dured his haunting the house, seen through his fictitious attach- 
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ment to the squire, with a feeling of pity for him. She felt that 
it would have displayed hardihood, cruelty, had she repulsed him 
and sent him to the right-about. He was one to love but one 
woman, and patiently wait years hoping to win her. At times she 
had the conviction that James Towers was more sterling than the 
one to whom she had given her heart. But persistency had gained 
the day; she had consented. Other influences had been at work. 
The squire was wordless, but she could see that he was impatient. 
That she, a young woman with little or no fortune, should keep a 
good man, an estimable man, a good catch, at arm’s length was 
simply exasperating. She would strain and strain his patience, 
until he would eventually resent the tension and break with her. 
Then she would come to her senses, and discover what she had 
thrown away. There would be wet eyes and lifelong regret. 
Gerald Lansquenet was as fine a soldier as ever wore his Majesty’s 
uniform, but he was of a volatile temperament. If not dead, 
Lansquenet had changed his mind, and was very well content to 
allow the conjecture to be accepted. Kate Gresham read her 
uncle’s thoughts; she saw that he credited himself with a bygone 
discernment, and she felt all this very unjust to her, for the squire 
had taken to Gerald from the first, looking over the head of James 


Towers, who the squire knew did not come to Laverdale simply to 
keep up acquaintance with its owner. 


CHarrer II, 
EASILY WON, 


A LITTLE more than two years previously, Gerald Lansquenet met 
Kate Gresham at the county ball. For many years it was regarded 
as the most successful one within living memory. Lieutenant Lans- 
quenet came in the train of the Pilhams, a recommendation good 
enough for any one. Poor Jim Towers, who had hovered about 
Laverdale since boyhood, was completely cut out. Kate Gresham 
was attracted and her curiosity aroused the moment she saw the 
Pilhams. Her eyes must have magnetised the dragoon, he was 
vanquished the moment he saw them fixed upon him. He grace- 
lessly deserted his friends as soon as the first dance was over, and 
rushed to a new-made acquaintance. 

‘Hi! Geremie, I am a stranger here. Who is the tall girl? 
If you know her, introduce me, there’s a good fellow.’ 

‘Hit, are you? No money!’ 

‘Money be d——d! I’m not going to dance with money, my 
spurs do enough jingling,’ 
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Not one danée satisfied the lieutenant. Before the evening 
was over, his close attention to Kate Gresham had been commented 
upon. 

*T call her a washed-out thing, at a distance her features are 
undiscernible, she is too lanky, murmured one wall-flower to 
another. . 

‘ And no money,’ responded another ; ‘ her father was a blackleg ; 
but for her uncle Barbecue she would be earning a livelihood.’ 

‘ He belongs to the Baccarats, they’re all poor, and hanging on 
the old lord’s skirts; this one is a youngerson, too. His brother is 
heir presumptive to the barony. But the old lord may marry again.’ 

The squire, coming from a whist table, noticed Kate’s cavalier. 

‘ Whois he ?’ asked he agreeably. ‘ Baccarat? To be sure, we 
were at Rugby together.’ 

The lieutenant found no difficulty in ingratiating himself with 
the squire. James Towers groaned in spirit when he learned that 
this new admirer had got an invitation to Laverdale, that the squire 
had offered him a mount and informed him that the Southwold 
hunted the country, the meets within easy distance of the Hall. 

Gerald Lansquenet was conquered, but Kate Gresham was not 
yet won. So far Jim Towers’s well-meant attentions had satisfied 
her. She had no thought of marrying Jim—at least, not yet awhile ; 
a good long while; his service amused her, his serious chivalric 
spirit. Still, she would never have him decried; she did not take 
all, and then ridicule her cavalier behind his back. Moreover, 
the squire and Jim got on well. Whenever the squire wanted a 
companion, James was not far away, and the squire would have 
resented any slight put upon his neighbour. There was a something 
in James Towers’s manner that soothed the squire, tickled the little 
pride the squire possessed. James Towers was not presuming, he 
would submit to be dropped, the squire believed, if the occasion 
warranted. James Towers had sufficient sense to know that he could 
not claim an equality. His estate was a miniature one, and it 
would not afford him an establishment as Laverdale was kept up, 
and Laverdale was modest. But small as was Winghill, the squire 
had sighed occasionally that it encroached so much on the Barbecue 
land. Winghill would make a capital dower-house. But of course 
it isalmost an insult to a man asking him tosell hishome. If you 
cannot acquire a man’s land, it is something to have it in the 
family. The squire had so far appreciated his neighbour, that bad 
James Towers asked for Kate, were Kate inclined that way, he 
would have given his consent, and thought Kate was not doing so 
badly. Kate was his sister’s daughter, but he had his own family 
to piece out. It would be a good thing to get the girl married ; 
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she had only a maintenance, and after he was gone it would be next 
to impossible for her to stop on at Laverdale. The squire had this 
one bitter memory—his only and idolised sister had made a mistake. 
Marrying a vagabond, he, after squandering his own money, made 
inroads into hers, broke her heart, killed her, went to the dogs, 
leaving a child for any one to look after. It was certain he had 
cared only for himself. The squire had squared up the miserable 
business and brought the child to Laverdale. There she had been 
ever since, and not once but many times the squire had thought 
that she might do worse than marry James Towers, and become 
mistress of the toy hall, Winghill. Fata obstant. 

Perhaps at the Lincoln ball, the squire jumped to the con- 
clusion that, after all, Jim Towers was a nobody. His father had 
made sails or something, ropes perhaps, at Hull; well, if it wasn’t 
the father it was the grandfather. There might be somebody 
living who could call to mind the Towers’s connection with 
trade. Now, young Lansquenet had blood; his elder brother was 
unmarried, far from robust, there were unlikelier things than a 
young fellow like this succeeding to the title. Beside the sprightly 
dragoon, James Towers looked an undersized fellow. Young 
Lansquenet had a distinguished air, he was every inch a soldier. 
No wonder Kate’s eyes glistened every time she heard his spurs. 
If the girl was not smitten, she was not a little proud of the cavalier 
her bright eyes had attracted. Bravo, Kate! The squire had 
never troubled himself to think whether she had more than her 
share of good looks, but, egad! the girl was handsome, and would 
not disgrace the Baccarats. 

‘Now,’ said the squire to young Lansquenet, as he and his 
party prepared to leave the ball-room, his voice courteously 
measured and solemn, ‘if you care for a few days’ or weeks’ 
hunting, think of Laverdale.’ 

Lieutenant Lansquenet had usurped the functions of James 
Towers, dancing attendance upon Kate Gresham, assisting her 
with her wraps, as if a cold caught by her would be death to him, 
James Towers giving way with some few silent imprecations. Poor 
Jim! he had sense enough to know that a display of temper would 
not only be childish, but lower him the one peg he had gained in 
the esteem and consideration of his neighbours. 

‘I shall come,’ said the lieutenant, shaking the squire’s hand 
energetically ; ‘ I cannot afford to throw away the chance. I’ve so 
often wished to hunt in this country—-have, upon my honour. 
Sam Siphon, Princess Charlotte’s, swears there are no better runs 
in England.’ 

James Towers climbed beside the coachman, feeling himself 
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very much washed out, and on a level with the fellow who held the 
ribands. He wondered why, caring nothing for dancing, he had 
come to the ball. 

Gerald Lansquenet came to Laverdale. He came for a week, 
he stayed a month. He exceeded his leave, but an officer allied as 
he was could take an occasional liberty. Then came a peremptory 
missive, that intimated plainly that a scion even of the Baccarats 
must respect rules and regulations. He would have another spin 
in defiance of all the colonels in the king’s service. The meet at 
Cropper’s Gorse, the best piece of hunting in the whole country— 
miss it? Not likely! He would wind up with that day. 

He did wind up so far as the season was concerned, for he was 
brought home to Laverdale on a sheep-tray, a leg dislocated, his 
ribs injured. If his horse had not rolled over him, it had rolled 
upon him and kicked him. 

James Towers, seeing how affairs were tending, fought shy of 
Laverdale. The squire thought it very considerate of James ; he 
gave his neighbour credit for thoughtfulness and delicacy of feeling. 
Matters had far advanced with Kate and Gerald, the squire was 
sure. The young people had a fancy for corners where they could 
converse alone. The squire, not very quick, was near the mark. 
There seemed something magnetic in the touch of fingers; they 
saw in each other’s eyes something that would cause one pair to 
droop, one countenance to flush slightly. It only needed some 
fillip to cause a man to declare and a woman to accept. Kate 
was a girl when Gerald first saw her, in a month she had developed 
into a woman. 

The accident, if it did not precipitate the declaration, led up 
to it. But for Kate, the enforced idleness of the dragoon would 
have been intolerable to him. She read to him, a thing at one 
time he would have voted a most tedious way of killing time. 
She sang to him, and he comprehended that there was music in- 
finitely superior to what was trolled out after a mess dinner. And 
when cards were the pastime, he insisted upon having Kate as 
partner. How the troop suffered from his absence was a matter of 
the greatest unconcern to him. The colonel, apprised of the acci- 
dent, wrote a month or two later hoping that Lieutenant Lansquenet 
was getting on well, and that he would soon be able to report 
himself. Report himself! the exacting martinet! Not until he was 
perfectly sound. How stupid those fools were who were in command! 
If a man had so far advanced as to be able to go with a stick and 
the support of a fair one’s arm, that was not to say he would be 
able to ride a day without running the risk of a displacement. 

Eventually Lieutenant Lansquenet was able to lay aside the 
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stick and depend sdlely upon Kate Gresham’s arm ; a summer-hotise 
in a little bosk of trees was a favourite halting-place. But it had 
become clear to him that he must soon go. A superior officer may 
resent dust being thrown in his eyes month after month. Gerald 
believed that now, putting his fate to the touch would not savour 
of precipitation. He sighed, pretending to be very miserable. 

‘T shall have to go, Kate,’ mourned he dolorously, ‘ or Colonel 
Drumhead will be here, or I shall be cashiered.’ 

‘ And what is that—anything dreadful?’ inquired Kate anxiously. 

‘ Very—kicked out of his Majesty’s service, ruined for life.’ ° 

‘That must never happen,’ said Kate. ‘If I get the squire to 
write, the colonel will make allowances.’ 

‘You must neverdothat. Surgeon Verjuice would come down, 
report me fit for active service, if I looked more fit for a coffin. 
How can I drag myself away?’ Gerald Lansquenet covered his 
eyes with his hands, thus relinquishing his hold upon her arm. 
She could not mistake the tender despair in his voice. 

‘Kate, I am only a poor lieutenant; I can’t very well marry 
until I get my steps, but that won’t be long, if only uncle Baccarat 
will soon kindly make room for Pertinax.’ 

‘Oh!’ gasped Kate, a little horrified that her chevalier sans 
veproche should wish any one dead. 

‘He might live for ever, resumed Gerald, afraid he had com- 
mitted himself,‘and I want you. You know de won't doanything, 
he’s so mean. He’s never forgiven Pertinax refusing to marry our 
cousin Bella. Pertinax was stupid. He might as well have had 
ner, she didn't live long after it was put to him.’ 

‘Oh!’ gasped Kate again. ‘ Would yow have married her ?’ 

‘I don’t know; I wasn’t asked; I shouldn’t had I seen you. 
Kate, will you wait a little time for me—until things turn round, 
you know? Say you will, and I’ll put it to the old—squire,eh? I'll 
explain it to him.’ 

Lieutenant Lansquenet’s hand had long been drawn from his 
eyes, his arm had not been broken, and he felt it very much at his 
service. Hecontrived to encircle Kate’s waist with it ; she seemed 
scarcely conscious of his action. He was further emboldened, the 
ripe lips were so tempting. There was excuse for him. 

‘ Kate, you love me ? Say you love me, Kate.’ 

Kate Gresham’s eyes met his, her eyelids did not droop, then 
her head sank on his manly bosom. 

Happily the lovers thought only of each other. They were not 
in a conspicuous place ; still,/they were seated where any one might 
come upon them, and not be accused of sneaking and spying. 

James Towers was coming across the fields to the Hall. He 
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wished to see the squire, and it was a force-put; he would have 
stayed away had he followed his inclination. He arrived at a 
critical moment. He saw the embrace, and it was confirmation of his 
opinion of what the lieutenant’s long stay would lead to. Lieutenant 
Lansquenet was in love with Kate, and, what to James Towers was 
more depressing, Kate was in love with Lieutenant Lansquenet. 
Fortunately he had not been seen, the lovers were too much 
engrossed with each other. If he kept on, they would see him, and 
doubtless come to the unwarrantable conclusion that he had been 
playing the part of a spy. The lieutenant would rise up, and 
angrily give the affront—proceed to an act of violence in his 
wrath. Under any other circumstances James Towers would have 
pressed on, the thought coming into his head would have urged 
him on. He was not afraid of the lieutenant, tall as he was; 
James Towers had as much pluck as here and there one, and per- 
haps as much strength in his well-knit little frame. 

The squire’s eyes flickered a little at sight of his neighbour. 
That nui-ance, conscience, arraigns us when we have been guilty of 
unworthy mental activity, of plotting that is not indictable, and 
which we know no one can suspect us of. James Towers had no 
flickering eye, he spoke without a tremor, and the squire felt 
himself awfully despicable, his past glorification of himself con- 
temptible, his superiority fictitious. James Towers was hard hit, 
he had received a back-hand blow and could not well retaliate. 
It was a silent martyrdom; he did not mean to allow any one to 
guess, by so much as the shadow of a drawn line, the depth of his 
misery. The squire almost truckled to his neighbour, but Towers 
did not relax in the slightest degree. He had a most solid front, 
and spoke as a man of business. The squire was a little irritated, 
for he had more than an impression that James Towers read him, 
looking over any smallness of mind or pettiness of action. 

‘I told you I would let you know if I heard of a horse that 
would suit your weight. I’ve been over to Lincoln and tried him, 
and I believe he is as honest as daylight. I’ve had a veterinary to 
look at him, and he has no ill word. But you must not delay going 
over. I would have brought him, but didn’t know for certain 
whether you were suited.’ 

‘ Ah, we haven’t seen much of you lately. You’ve been out, 
though ?’ 

‘Out ? no——well, yes, I went to York one day and returned 
the next.’ 

‘So kind of you to be at so much trouble,’ said the squire un- 
easily. 

‘I am not one to think much of trouble, Mr. Barbecue.’ 
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‘Well, no; I can’t say you are a fellow to think much of what 
you do. You'll stay and dine?’ 

‘No, thank you, I’ll get away home. I expect to have to go 
out, and I want to pack.’ 

‘Won’t you stay? My wife will take me to task, and Kate 
—K<ate will be glad to see you.’ 

‘I don’t doubt my welcome, sir, but I must not stay.’ 

‘Pardon me, James; did you think anything of Kate? At one 
time I was inclined to think you did.’ The squire could no 
longer contain himself. 

‘ My dear sir,’ said James Towers with the nearest approach to a 
smile, ‘I have thought a good deal of her, always shall think of her. 
I always thought my appreciation of her was understood. I am 
not mistaken.’ James Towers was hitting the squire very hard. 

‘Yes, yes. Well, my dear boy, I am sorry if it is a disappoint- 
ment, but who would ever have dreamed of this coming to pass? I 
certainly invited Lansquenet over for a few weeks. Baccarat and 
I were at school together. When Lansquenet’s name was men- 
tioned, I felt a little stirred, you know; one can’t forget one’s youth 
and one’s school days. But who would ever have thought of any- 
thing following hiscoming here? But it’s that accident; and after 
all, there may be nothing; nothing has been said to me. He'll go 
in a few days, and there'll be no more of it.’ 

* He'll show up an infernal scamp, then,’ said James, losing his 
caution. 

* Heigh, heigh! Do you think so? Do you know anything?’ 

‘I am not in their confidence,’ returned James, recovering 
himself. ‘I am speaking from what you say. Any man is a 
scoundrel who leads a woman on and then leaves her in the lurch.’ 

‘ You’re right; they are scamps such fellows,’ agreed the squire 
facilely. ‘ Well, well, I don’t know, but if it does come to pass, she 
might do worse. Good family—Lansquenet’s brother comes in for 
the estates. I don’t think it likely Baccarat will marry again.’ 

‘I hope he won’t if Kate’s future is to depend upon that,’ re- 
turned James Towers. 

‘Well, you know, Kate cannot expect to do better any way; 
what she has is next to nothing.’ 

‘That would not weigh with a man who loved her,’ 

‘Very true; but you know some do look at that.’ 

A tap came at the door, then it opened. 

‘I want a word or two,’ began Lieutenant Lansquenet 
‘Ah! beg pardon, thought you were alone; another time will 
do.’ 


‘Iam going,’ said James Towers, for the benefit of both; ‘so 
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good afternoon, Mr. Barbecue.—My business with the squire is 
over,’ said James Towers, turning to the lieutenant. 

‘Oh, thank you,’ said Gerald, eyeing James loftily ; then recog- 
nising him, he adopted a different tone. ‘Oh, it is Mr. Towers! 
How d’ye do? If you're going There’s nothing like striking 
when the iron is hot, eh?’ 

Within the week, the horse James Towers had found for the 
squire was in the Laverdale stables, the lieutenant gone. The 
squire rode over to Winghill to show himself on his horse and ex- 
press his satisfaction, he had heard that James Towers was yet at 
home. 

‘ By-the-bye, James,’ said the squire, ‘when Lansquenet came 
in upon us it was to ask my consent to hisand Kate’s engagement. 
He spoke very well. It’s not to come off until he gets his step. 
That won’t be long first, I dare wager my life; he’s got powerful 
friends, and there’s money among his people.’ 

‘I wish his speedy rise, and her every happiness,’ said James 
Towers promptly. ‘I think the horse has improved since last I saw 
him.’ 

‘I never saw a horse with a better chine,’ said the squire, re- 
garding James with a feeling akin to awe. Afetr all, the lieuten- 
ant, with his regimentals, his good birth, his friends, might be a 
poor creature compared with Jim Towers. Lansquenet would not 
have accepted defeat so gracefully. The squire was again irritated. 
‘Why on earth had not Towers put best leg foremost? The girl 
had been under his nose long enough. He ought to have made 
better way.’ 

When the sqnire got back to Laverdale, the postman had called 
and left. He had but one letter, and it was for Kate. She was 
in tears. Lieutenant Lansquenet had been ordered out, he was 
doubtful whether time would permit him to run up to Laverdale. 
But he wrote in high spirits—he would get his rise and be able to 
claim her. 





Cuapter III. 
REVOKE, 


Ir it be a man’s supreme happiness attaining what he most 
ardently desires in this world, then was James Towers the happiest 
man breathing. It is true there was a dash of acridity in the cup, 
but unadulterated sweetness is apt to satiate orcloy. It was to be 
his study not to allow this taste to weigh heavily upon his mind, 
his duty to assist the years to remove it. 

And Kate? The squire’s countenance had cleared. He had 
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been inclined to be severe with her, keeping a good mian at arm’s 
length, nursing the frailest of hopes. The squire was master in 
the house, and would have raised the roof had any one presumed to 
take Kate to task. Wife and son and daughters would take their 
cue from him. Were he distant or cold, they could be distant or 
cold; if he spoke, that was not to say they could echo his remarks. 
When his olive-branches came over, they could confer in conclave, 
but give no expression to their feelings and opinion. What could 
Kate be thinking of ? She ought to feel herself lucky, that a man 
like James Towers should take to her again after her flight. Lans- 
quenet might have been in earnest, in earnest while he was in the 
house. They had thought it a wonderful piece of good fortune. 
But it had come to nothing, and Kate must take the good the gods 
provide. They had a sorer question—did Kate expect to stay at 
Laverdale all her life? The squire’s life, maybe; with all his brood 
married, she, in a way, had become necessary to him. But if any- 
thing happened to the squire, Francis’s wife would wish to have 
the house to herself, she was not a woman to tolerate any one. 
Certainly Kate would be company for ‘ mother,’ but in the course 
of nature ‘ mother ’ must follow the squire, and then, poor gentility ! 
Surely they were not to live to be disgraced with a needy old maid, 
a poor relation. Kate seeking a situation was an uncomfortable 
thing to contemplate. Happily all were restored to an equable 
frame of mind when the intelligence was spread that Kate had at 
last accepted James Towers. It was now ‘dear Kate,’ ‘ when Kate 
gets to Winghill,’ ‘Winghill so handy when Laverdale is full.’ 
‘ They can go to Frank’s for the honeymoon, if they don’t go abroad.’ 
It was no less kind than astonishing the amount of thought there 
was for the fiancée—the planning and forecasting. 

Kate was grateful enough. She had felt herself a culprit. 
She fully appreciated the unselfishness and worth of her intended ; 
that he was bent upon striving his utmost to make her life har- 
monious she was certain. But she could not help a feeling of 
sadness, of disloyalty, of dread, lest, with all her delaying, she should 
live to wish that she had been firm, even if it had come to a rupture, 
and her stay at dear Laverdale become impossible. 

James Towers, preux chevalier as he was, pretended not to 
detect theresignation. She was tolook over Winghill, everything 
was to be to her wish. He confided to her that little had been 
done at the place for years. He had dreamed of her giving expres- 
sion of opinion with regard to this and that room. The house 
wanted renovating, and he gave her carte blanche. She was not 
to be afraid of outlay, for years his expenditure had fallen short of 
his income. 
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Her future husband’s kindness was almost too much for poor 
Kate. With difficulty she restrained her tears, they were caused 
as much by her own misery. She felt herself so unworthy. She 
attempted to shirk the onus of opinion and direction. 

‘What will please you, James, will please me.’ 

‘ Are you sure, Kate ?’ said he, his eyes glistening ; ‘ but that is 
not it. What doI know about household matters? I don’t know 
whether I have taste. Aman cannot know likeawoman. I want 
you, in my ignorance, to help me.’ 

The squire passed from house to house. 

‘ After all,’ said he to his wife, as if at one time doubtful, 
‘Kate will be comfortable. Lansquenet was a flighty kind of 
fellow, he might have turned out wild. Now, Jim is steady and 
sensible, from toe to crown. A woman issafer witha fellow of his 
stamp.’ 

Poor squire, changeable as the vane over the stables! The day 
was approaching when Kate would be taken off his hands. He 
had settled in his mind, after protracted cogitation, what his 
present should be to the newly married. 

It was the day before the wedding, and bustle was at its height. 
The postman delivered the bag and adjourned to the servants’ hall 
for his customary horn or horns of ale. The squire emptied the 
bag on the hall table, and commenced to sort out the letters. It 
was the infancy of the penny post. A letter for Kate! Who 
could be her correspondent ? London! From whom there? The 
squire held the wafered sheet between his fingers, and looked at it 
in various ways. The handwriting seemed familiar, though he 
could not be sure he had seen it before. The squire was not one 
to be unduly curious about: other people’s business, but he would 
have liked to know who it was writing to Kate. No female corre- 
spondent, for it was aman’s hand. The squire’s mind was not the 
readiest, he was not one to jump at a likelihood. His nature 
was somewhat bovine; strangers sometimes mistook him for a tenant 
farmer, and were confounded and startled discovering that he was 
‘the squire.’ 

Kate Gresham descended the staircase, she almost caught her 
uncle in the act of scrutinising her letter. The squire was almost 
put to the blush. Awkwardly he handed it to her. 

‘ Kate, there is one for you this morning.’ 

‘For me?’ questioned she, incredulous. 

‘Yes, why not?’ returned the squire, with a smile; ‘letters 
are now for every one. The changes in the world are enough to 
take one’s breath away.’ 
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Kate looked at the handwriting and staggered against the 
balusters. 

‘What—what’s the matter?’ ejaculated the squire, seeing 
Kate’s face overspread with a sudden pallor. She appeared about 
to faint. 

By an effort of will she recovered herself. ‘It is from Gerald!’ 
moaned she. 

‘From Gerald?’ gasped the squire. ‘Dear, dear! Good 
heavens! what’s to be done?’ 

‘ You must excuse me; I feel that I must return to my room, 
to read it.’ 

‘Of course, of course,’ murmured the squire commiseratingly. 
‘Who ever could have anticipated this?’ 

The squire went in to breakfast, but he was tco agitated 
to eat. 

‘What is the matter, Christopher? you’ve no appetite,’ re- 
marked Mrs. Barbecue solicitously. ‘And Kate, why can’t she 
come ? the bell rang ten minutes ago.’ 

‘She will be here presently—perhaps.’ 

‘Perhaps? What is the matter?’ 

‘Ever so much is the matter,’ said the squire with plaintive 
misery. ‘I’ve just given Kate a letter. She just looked at the 
writing, and I thought it was going to upset her. She says it is 
from Lansquenet. Confound the fellow! Confound the penny 
post! What will be the upshot of it all?’ demanded the squire, 
in despair. 

‘Why, nothing,’ said Mrs. Barbecue calmly; ‘she will marry 
James Towers, now it has gone so far; the house is all ready, every- 
thing prepared for the wedding.’ 

‘I don’t know so much about that, contested the squire 
irritably. ‘It has been plain sailing lately, but I think it will be 
rough weather directly. It is very well to be decisive when you 
are not the party concerned.’ 

‘Gerald Lansquenet can’t expect that every one will make way 
for him. After his long and unaccountable silence, he cannot be 
surprised to find Kate committed with another lover.’ 

‘That may be sound logic, Jane, but my little experience of 
such matters even, leads me to a conviction that logic has little to 
do with love affairs.’ 

‘If she throws James Towers over, it will be the talk of the 
country side.’ 

‘Poor Jim! I’m afraid he has all his troubles before him,’ the 
squire groaned. 

‘You mustn’t harbour such thoughts, however ; you mustn’t let 
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her see that you do. She may think she has licence to play fast 
and loose. You must look as if you fully expected her to be 
honourable.’ 

At that moment a servant brought in a message—Miss Gresham 
was unwell, and would keep her room. 

‘She’s knocked over,’ groaned the squire. 

‘I will go up and expostulate with her.’ 

‘No, no, Jane, leave the girl alone,’ said the squire dictatorially. 
‘Leave the girl for a little time. She needs sympathy more than 
expostulation.’ 

The squire’s veto had never been questioned, nor was it this 
time. Mrs. Barbecue had forgotten herself. She kept her seat, 
her face immobile, but she had her thoughts. Kate was her hus- 
band’s niece, she was therefore tongue-tied. 

The hour following, the squire had a mind to get out of the 
way. He dreaded the sight of James Towers coming up, un- 
conscious of what had happened. But he could not get away. 
He was in and out the house, and about the grounds, wander- 
ing like an unshrived spirit. James Towers might come—he was 
sure to come, he never missed a day. He did not particularly 
wish to see James, but he was curious to see whether he would 
come. At sight of Towers he would wish he were out of the way. 

‘Ah!’ ejaculated he, meeting the page-boy, ‘where are you 
going ?’ 

‘To Winghill, sir,’ answered the boy, touching his cap. 

The intelligence deprived the squire of speech. He waved the 
boy on and turned on his heel. James was being sent for! It 
was a critical time. Well, whatever happened, James Towers 
must absolve him. 

James Towers had a horse saddled, and was at Laverdale 
before the lad. He galloped across. The squire, hanging about, 
was surprised. He felt that he must exonerate himself. 

‘Good morning, Towers. Kate’s sent for you, I suppose. 
Pretty to-do! Chut! chut!’ blundered he. ‘She’s had a letter 
but J know no more. I thought I’d prepare you. Go in—I have 
to go to the gardener. I'll lead your horse round.’ 

James Towers was ushered into the drawing-room; Mrs. 
Barbecue, after the snub from her husband, resolving not to be 
seen. Kate Gresham appeared before he could seat himself. 
James Towers held out his hand, looking earnestly into her eyes. 
Her expression, her manner, the slight grasp of her hand, disturbed 
him a good deal. 

‘Kate, what is wrong? Tell me the worst, don’t keep me in 
suspense.’ 
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‘Gerald will be here to-day,’ she said with an effort. 

Without comment, James Towers walked to the window, to 
gaze abstractedly out of it. His back was towards her, and she 
could not tell how the intelligence had affected him. That he 
was exercising great self-control she was certain, his silence sug- 
gested so much. He turned at last. 

‘Kate, what is it you require of me?’ 

‘My freedom,’ was on the tip of her tongue, but she could not 
bring herself to utter the words. James Towers’s face was well 
under control, though it was pain-drawn. The calmness of his 
tone indicated suppression of deep feeling. He was not cold, he 
was kindness itself. Without a word, she handed him Captain 
Lansquenet’s letter. James Towers again turned to the window. 
He read it with such slow deliberation, Kate Gresham almost 
worked herself up to agony point. 

‘Sit down, Kate, there is no need for you to stand,’ he said, 
breaking off at the first line. 

He handed back her letter. 

‘I suppose you wish our—wedding to be put off—cancelled ?’ 
said he, looking out of the window. 

‘I promised to wait for him. I promised to be faithful. I was 
constrained to believe him dead, I—I ’ but here Kate Gresham 
could proceed no further, her agitation was so great, her voice died 
away. 

‘I see, I could understand your reluctance. I understand it 
now. You are not compelled to marry me. I cannot force 
you , 








‘Had this reached me to-morrow it would have killed me.’ 

‘ That does not speak well for me,’ said he, with some bitterness, 

‘I was truthful with you, James,’ asserted she. 

‘You were, Kate,’ returned he chivalrously. ‘ Your old love is 
not dead. I do not see in his letter any trace of unworthy excuse. 
All in it is feasible, probable, the truth without doubt. Kate, 
you are free, unconditionally. Of course something of this must 
come to his knowledge, it would be unwise to try to keep him in 
the dark. When he knows all, if he is the man I take him to be, 
it will make no difference to him. The report of his death, its 
confirmation, the long interval, will excuse us all. You shall not 
have the embarrassment of my near presence, I will leave Winghill 
for a time. Ah, there is the squire; I will speak to him, it will 
relieve you.’ 

‘How good you are! I don’t know that I shall marry at all. 
I shall probably leave Laverdale. I have sufficient means to live 
upon, You, James, will marry some one more worthy,’ 
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‘I think not, Kate.’ James Towers’s hand was on the door, he 
paused a moment, and stammered a little. ‘ Kate, if—if Lans- 
quenet takes all this in a wrong spirit, why, I shall not cry off, I 
will return. I will wait another twelve months—ten years. But 
I don’t think it likely.” He held out his hand. Tears stood in 
her eyes. 

‘You are the most generous, the most unselfish of men,’ 
murmured she. 

‘I am only just to you.’ James Towers lifted her hand to his 
lips, relinquished it, and was gone. 

He stood for a moment outside the hall door, then catching a 
glimpse of the squire, hurried towards him. The squire, obeying 
his gesture, waited, then accompanied him to the stables. The 
squire walked by James’s horse as far as the lodge, and, to judge 
by their faces, their talk was grave. When James Towers was out 
of earshot, the squire relieved himself of a prodigious sigh. What- 
ever James Towers had said, the squire was influenced by it. He 
had a few moments’ conversation with his niece, and strenuously 
opposed her departure under any circumstances. 

‘ You have no business to run away from Lansquenet. I must 
say Towers has behaved well. He is going away. He thought it 
would be better for him to be out of the neighbourhood.’ 

Kate was sobbing, to the squire’s great discomfort. He left her 
sobbing. 

‘Confound the fellow turning up !’ he muttered as he left her. 
‘What business had he to come to life again?’ 

An hour later he had turned the matter over in his mind. 

‘If he be ready to carry out the understanding, why, after all, 
it may be best,’ soliloquised he. ‘James Towers is a sensible 
fellow. To hold a woman to her word when she has a hankering 
after another fellow, would be most unwise. Baccarat’s dead, and 
Lansquenet’s brother has the title. I think if she marries Gerald, 
it will settle all the talk quickly.’ 

For two months, James Towers scanned the announcement 
column of the ‘Times.’ He found at last what doubtless he had 
been looking for. 

‘On the 28th June, 18—, Captain Gerald Amyas Lansquenet, 
04th Dragoons (Queen’s Own), brother and heir presumptive to the 
present Lord Baccarat, of Bilyards, co. Nottingham, to Miss Kate 
Barbecue Gresham, only daughter of the late Adolphus Tidd 
Gresham, Esq., and niece of Christopher Barbecue, Esq., of Laver- 
dale, co. Lincoln.’ 

The Laverdale squire was astonished at the magnificent service 
of silyer that came from an unnamed well-wisher, He was sur~ 
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prised when, some weeks later, he received a communication from 
James Towers. Winghill was to be sold. He gave the squire the 
refusal. How often the squire had broken the tenth command- 
ment, wishing Winghill were his! With it, the estate would be 
brought into a ring fence. The house would make a capital dower- 
house, a residence for the future squires of Laverdale. There was 
consultation with Mrs. Barbecue, who had money in the funds, 
with lawyers. In the end, Winghill became a possession of the 
Barbecue family, and the residence of Francis Barbecue, Esquire. 


Cuarter IV. 


SERE AND YELLOW LEAVES, 


‘No, thank you, not another glass. It’s my time, ten o’clock. 
I sit up with the old gentleman until two. Before yesterday, if I 
wasn’t there to the minute, the old gentleman would be swearing. 
Fancy, the way he’s fixed, that helpless, and he may be taken any 
minute. Folks must keep time, even in getting up or going to 
bed. Anything go wrong, it’s “ What the be-devil ” this or that, 
that I should say the word. But yesterday an old lady come, her 
head all of a niddle-noddle. Mrs. Boston didn’t seem over-well 
suited at first, Henry told me. She wouldn’t give her name, and in- 
sisted upon seeing the old gentleman. Mrs. Boston didn’t know 
who she was, and she said Mr. Towers was confined to his room, 
and didn’t see anybody. The old lady stamped her foot and said, 
‘“‘T shall see him if he is in bed—get you gone.” Mrs. Boston was 
fine and rank at being talked to like that, I can tell you. Mrs. 
Boston looked round, and the old lady was following her. The old 
man can hear and see, and he has all his wits, if he has to be lifted 
about like a baby. As soon as he hears a fresh foot and catches a 
glimpse of another woman, he begins “ What the be-devil!” and 
then he stops, and the old lady gets before Mrs. Boston and down 
she goes on her knees. ‘“ Don’t you know me, James?” and he 
says “ Kate!” Mrs. Boston said his voice did tremble. 

‘ They’d known one another before—that’s certain. Then the old 
lady turned round and looked at Mrs. Boston, and the old gentle- 
man looked too, and, said he, “‘ Boston, you can go.” The old lady’s 
going to stop, Henry says, she says to look after the old man and 
be company for him. She’s a real lady, a widow lady, and they 
calls her Lady Backerout. Anyway, the old gentleman’s been like 
a lamb since she come.’ 

The ears of the most lowly are titillated with anything that 
sounds like a romance, the narrator can always gain a respectful 
and attentive hearing. Noone questioned the veracity of the little 
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man’s story. As penetrating the house of the wealthy and exclu- 
sive Mr. Towers, some of the awe in which the rich old man was 
held seemed to settle upon the assistant watcher. The little man 
could not of course give further details, but they can be supple- 
mented. 

When the two old people were left together, there came a 
revulsion of feeling. Mr. Towers was shrewd, too shrewd. What 
had impelled Lady Baccarat to seek him out? She had never loved 
him. At their time of life, sentiment, romance, was ludicrous. 
When people grow old, if their desire to inherit is less keen, they 
think of their brood or their brood’s brood. They hold the candle 
to curmudgeons, prompted by affection for, or interest in, descend- 
ants. He had made his will, he wondered if this visit would 
cause him to alter it. He had a hatred for the calculating. Had 
Kate become mercenary, a happy thought occurring to her that 
she might trade on an old tenderness? He had done well in the 
world, he had not stayed at home to gather money. When Wing- 
hill was sold, he had used the money in the way it was gained, in 
trade, in speculation. He had amassed money in South America, 
in the manufacture of nitrates, in mining ventures. Returning to 
England, he had been successful on the Stock Exchange. Money 
begets money. Here and there a lavish country gentleman owed 
relief to a mysterious Mr. Towers, whom he never saw, the advances 
made and business done by a go-between. James Towers had kept 
his ears open; he came to know a great deal of the Baccarats’ 
difficulties, that Kate Gresham had lived to become Lady Baccarat, 
and that her life was not one of roses. The ardour of the impas- 
sioned lieutenant had cooled down; she had lived to experience 
neglect—worse. Added to this, his infatuations, recklessness, follies, 
compelled him from time to time to seek relief. A mad passion for 
race-horses reduced the amount of his rent-roll to a shadow, the 
spendthrift dying almost a pauper peer. To Gerald Lansquenet, 
Lord Baccarat, the useful Mr. Towers had been a name only. He 
had no recollection of acquaintance with a person bearing that cog- 
nomen. Lord Baccarat was not a husband, either, to take a wife 
into his confidence. She came to know that Bilyards was mort- 
gaged to close upon its full value; but the family lawyers would 
no doubt have resented her curiosity, had it led her to seek further 
information. She was simply the dowager, and Simon, with the 
lawyer’s aid, had to fight his battle. Did Lady Baccarat know 
that Bilyards was her son’s almost on sufferance ? It would require 
something not far short of a miracle to enable the present Lord 
Baccarat to relieve himself of his incubus. Unconsciously Lady 
Baccarat soon absolved herself of mercenary motives. 
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‘Don’t think, James, I have never thought of you all these 
years; I have times again. After you sold Winghill, I did not 
know what had become of you. I did not hear anything of you 
for years. The squire could not tell me anything, nor Frank Bar- 
becue. I’ve had my troubles; Baccarat managed things badly. If 
it wasn’t for my poor little fortune which he couldn’t touch, I 
think I should now be in the workhouse. Half Simen’s time is 
spent among lawyers. He has to scheme and scheme to keep a 
roof over his head. He wonders what will be the end, he’s inclined 
now to turn down his thumb, I think Bilyards is a case for the 
Settled Estates Act,’ murmured she despondently, tapping her 
foot agitatedly ; ‘it must have come to something of the kind, 
Seripsits our lawyers say, but for the reasonableness of those who 
hold the sword over our heads. Ah, Bilyards was an expensive 
place to keep up; Gerald got it clear, but he would keep it full. 
He couldn’t live unless he was surrounded with people; and such 
people! Those race-horses, those race-horses—I couldn’t meet 
some of his friends, it was impossible, and Gerald resented it. Oh, 
I’ve had a life of worry and loneliness, James, I’ve had no one that 
I could confide in. Gerald never told me anything. I didn’t 
know until he died that things were so bad. It doesn’t matter to 
me, at my time of life, whether I have money or not, so long as I 
don’t perish of hunger and cold. I have clothes sufficient to last 


me. But one can’t help but feel anxious about those we have to | 


leave behind. I give my children all I can, and they will get what 
I have, little as it is.’ 

‘Do you live with your son, then?’ asked her vis-a-vis 
brusquely. 

‘I live anywhere,’ said Lady Baccarat. ‘I came down to 
Laverdale for a week or two, Frank Barbecue told me you had 
been living here some years. When he told me you were an invalid, 
I felt I must come to you. James, you were very good to me; I 
come to offer to look after you, for the sake of old times. I can 
confess, now I’m an old woman, that I’ve often thought I chose the 
wrong man. You would never have left me to myself for six 
months at a stretch. But when one is young, one must be seized 
with an infatuation. I’d set my heart on Gerald Lansquenet, and 
perhaps had he remained Gerald Lansquenet to the end of the 
chapter, I should have had a happier life. I’m told you haven’t 
squandered your money, but I can contribute to the household 
expenses. If you hired a lady housekeeper to sit with you, and 


wait upon you and read to you, you would have to pay a salary. - 


It will be cheaper to have me, you know.’ 
The veins in Mr, Towers’s forehead began to show, his eyeg 
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glinted, his lips became compressed, he was near upon exploding 
with wrath. 

‘Pay for your keep?’ growled he; ‘have you come then to 
insult me ?’ 

‘No, no, James; I only want to show you how anxious I am to 
stay, to repair my cruel treatment of you, years back.’ 

‘Why should you think it cruel treatment?’ demanded he; 
‘ you acted conscientiously. It would have been cruel treatment 
had you taken me, liking somebody else better. Do you think I 
could have taken you, knowing that you were hankering after 
another man ?—You can stay,’ said Mr. Towers gruffly. ‘I'll tell 
Boston. Boston’s a fool, and I’m lonely. I have had nobody to 
talk tome for years. I can’t talk tomy man, nor yet to the soapy 
whipper-snapper who comes to relieve him, and see that I don’t 
choke in a fit, or anything come to me in my sleep. You can 
stop, Kate.’ 

Public opinion in the small town where Mr. Towers had taken 
up residence went now to the conviction that old Mr. Towers was 
more highly connected than had been supposed. He had been 
respected for his supposed fabulous wealth, but for all that, he had 
been regarded as an exclusive money-grub. The appointments of 
his house were good, everything betokened ample means ; but before 
he was stricken he kept little company. Those who went to his 
house were people who would not go anywhere. Still, when asked 
to contribute to anything, his cheques, though he gave them wich 
a growl or in silence, astonished the Browns. The appearance of 
Lady Baccarat created a sensation ; but ere long, the impression that 
she was a blood relation, come to look after his comforts and cheer 
him with the thought that he was not wholly in the hands of 
strangers, received another qualification. She had an eye on the 
loaves and fishes. The last Lord Baccarat, her husband, had 
pawned the estates. Was not the present peer poor as Job? 

‘I’ve had a letter from Simon, poor fellow!’ said Lady Baccarat 
one day to her old lover, who day by day became more feeble ; ‘ he 
is very despondent. He has an idea of cutting off the entail; it 
can be done. His boy will be of age in a few months, and the 
dear lad, who ought to be having an establishment of his own, is 
willing and wishful to help his father all he can. Simon thinks 
he would be freer without the millstone—he could go out. He 
thinks he could get an appointment, now his party are in power 
—a governorship or something. If that failed him, go to New 
Zealand. Stephen has been trying to learn farming from books, 
and what he can see riding over the farms. He has been culti- 
vating the acquaintance of the farmers. You are a man of 
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business, James; what would you advise? I shall have to answer 
Baccarat.’ 

‘I should hold on if I were he, said old Mr. Towers faintly. 
‘He may see his difficulties in the worst light. They are not 
forcing him into acorner?—no? Once the estate goes, its recovery 
is another matter. When is his son of age ?’ 

‘In a few months, I believe.’ 

‘He can’t do anything until the boy can sign. It’s not for 
me to lay down the law, Kate, but were I in his place, I should 
stick to Bilyards.’ 

‘It is very well for you to say so,’ said Lady Baccarat, with a 
shake of her head; ‘but you know affairs are desperate. You 
know you sold Winghill.’ 

‘I did. I had a cause,’ said the old man, meeting her eyes 
plaintively. ‘You can write, Kate, and give it as my advice.’ It 
was almost an appeal, he appeared nervously anxious. 

‘Well, I will. He wonders now why I am here so long. He 
will wonder who Mr. Towers is.’ 

‘I don’t think, Kate, you will be here much longer,’ said he 
meaningly, but with sad resignation. 

‘James,’ said Lady Baccarat sternly, but with tears in her 
eyes, ‘you are low. You must not give way. I am hoping to stay 
with you a long time.’ 

‘You will not go—while I live ?’ he asked. 

‘No,’ said she, her voice breaking down, conviction confront- 
ing her. ‘I don’t know that I should find a better home. 
Besides, I feel that I owe you more than you will bring yourself to 
think.’ 

‘ The debt is paid,’ said the old man tenderly, laying his hand 
upon hers. ‘I think I am under obligations now, Kate.’ 

‘ The old gentleman won’t last till morning,’ said the assistant 
watcher, dropping in at the‘ Vintners’ Arms.’ ‘I keep going, but 
I’m not wanted, the old lady won’t leave him. She and Mrs. 
Boston take it off and on. The old lady has a bed in the 
dressing-room, and Mrs. Boston has orders to call her the moment 
there’s a sign of danger. Ten o’clock—it’s my time, I must go; I 
must be there if I’m wanted.’ 

At that moment Mrs. Boston hurried into the dressing-room. 

‘Mr. Towers is awake, and asking for you, my lady.’ 

Lady Baccarat, with all expedition, returned to the bedroom. 
Mrs. Boston partially closed the door after Lady Baccarat, and 
opened the other door. She stayed to listen. 

‘ Are you there, Kate, or is it Boston ?’ 

‘It is I, James,’ 
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‘I am at the end of my journey, Kate,’ said he faintly. ‘I 
have been so glad you came.’ 

‘And I am glad I came, dear James. The memory of my stay 
here will be with me to the end of my life. I shall soon 
follow you.’ 

‘Move the lamp, I cannot well see you, or it is my eyes that 
fail me—there, that is better. Do you know what I have been 
trying to fancy these past weeks ?’ 

‘No,’ said Lady Baccarat, her head shaking more, her chin 
and hands tremulous. 

‘That my lonely life has been all a dream,’ said he, smiling as 
if to himself; ‘ that, after all, you and I did marry, and that we 
have been together all our lives. It is partly true, Kate, for you 
have been always in my thouglits.’ 

‘And I have often thought of you, James. From that day I 
was certain that you were nobler than I. I felt, I can confess it 
now, you were a nobler man than Gerald. But it is the way of the 
world. Love is blind. James, I might have come to you sooner.’ 

‘You would have married me, old though we might be?’ 

‘I would, James, if it would have pleased you, or caused you 
to think I was doing what lay in my power to brighten your 
life.’ 

‘That is comfort to a dying man. I have always loved you, 
Kate. I love you yet, now, never more ardently. Kiss me, 
Kate; in a few moments—in a few moments—it will all—be 
over.’ 

Lady Baccarat stooped over her old and faithful lover to 
comply with his wish. He was just conscious of the act. The 
moment after, gazing on his face, her eyes near, it seemed to her 
that she saw a wave of restfulness and peace steal over it. There 
was the slightest tremor, then she knew that her constant lover 
was dead. It was an unconsidered impulse, but her fingers piously 
closed his eyes. She had not wept for years, but all the tenderness 
of her nature was stirred to its depths. She fell upon her knees 
sobbing, then hearing a tap at the door, she rose. 

* Boston ?’ 

‘ Yes, my lady.’ 

‘You can come in. Mr. Towers is dead. You must see to 
everything ; I shall stay, though, until after the funeral.’ 

When the bell of the parish church tolled, people hurried to 
the steeple, merely to confirm an impression. If a man be rich 
and solitary, the natural sequel to this, is looking forward to the 
day of the funeral—how he has disposed of his money. If this be a 
matter of moment to outsiders, what must it be to those who can 
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claim a remote tie of blood? But it was never clearly known how 
Mr. Towers had bequeathed his money, only that his old servants 
had annuities; but the Baccarat entail was not cut off, and old 
Lady Baccarat was in a position to assert to the invidious, who 
say spiteful things, that her visit had nothing to do with this, 
The date of Mr. Towers’s will showed it to have been made long 
before her decision to seek out her old lover. 
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Philpots’s Great Picture. 

















































WHEN a man has steadily followed any pursuit for twenty years, it 
is generally supposed that if success has not already attended his 
efforts, it will never come at all. Yet that was the period during 
which Alfred Philpots had pursued an artistic career, without having 
obtained any recognition of his talents; but he continued to 
paint with the most genuine belief in his ultimate success. His am- 
bition did not rise to impossible heights, and he would have been 
satisfied if he had had one picture accepted by the Academy, and 
hung on the line; but, although he sent in several works every 
year, he had never succeeded in getting any exhibited. Alfred 
was, of course, an amateur, but he was just as eager in following his 
avocation as if his bread had depended on his work. As he made 
less by his pictures than paid for their frames, and was, therefore, 
a dead loser by his canvas and colours, it is hard to say what 
would have become of him if he had not possessed private means. 
Well, there is another way of looking at the matter, for, perhaps, 
if he had not enjoyed a snug income, hunger, that potent spur of 
genius, would have come to his aid, and made him famous. He 
had considerable natural qualifications for art, as he was a good 
colourist, and was not devoid of taste; but it is to be feared that 
he was occasionally disposed to dawdle, and when a good idea 
occurred to him, instead of striking it at white heat, he would 
wait for some time in pleasurable contemplation of its possibilities 
till the fervour of the moment of creation had cooled. Dis- 
appointment and the world’s neglect had not soured him, for 
he was still good-tempered, an agreeable companion, and a 
favourite with both sexes. He had some pretensions to good 
looks, wearing his dark hair and beard after an artistic mode; and 
some of his friends alleged that much time, which might have 
been more profitably spent by him in the contemplation of nature, 
was passed in looking in a big mirror, that was fixed over the 
mantelshelf in his studio. Although he had hitherto failed to 
realise his hopes Philpots derived a good deal of satisfaction from art, 
in addition to the intrinsic pleasure of his occupation ; among his 
acquaintances he had, of course, some warm admirers, which was 
naturally a source of gratification to him; and then the greater 
part of every summer was spent by him in wandering among the 
most picturesque scenery of Europe. An artist friend for many 
years had accompanied him on his summer travels. This friend 
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had recently got married, and intended to spend the following 
summer with his wife among the Irish lakes. Philpots had pro- 
posed that he should accompany them, paying his share of the 
expenses; but his friend did nct seem to see it, so Alfred was 
thrown on his own resources. He wished to go to Scotland, but 
those of his friends who would have liked to accompany him could 
not afford it, and those who could afford it had other projects of 
their own in view; so that, being of a sociable nature and unwill- 
ing to go alone, he was still in town, though a considerable portion 
of summer had passed. Calling one day at the house of an elderly 
couple whom he knew, they told him that they had just returned 
from the North, and had been staying for several weeks at the 
Hydropathic Establishment of Glen Bannock. The old gentleman 
said that the scenery of the district was unrivalled, and his wife 
assured Philpots that she had never met more agreeable people 
than those who were staying in the house. This conversation at 
once suggested to Alfred a solution of his difficulty; he had long 
wished to take a landscape in the Southern Highlands, where Glen 
Bannock was situated, and by residing at the Hydropathic he 
would be saved from the possibility of loneliness. He therefore 
resolved to give it a trial. On hisarrival he found that everything 
connected with the place far surpassed his expectations. The 
scenery of Glen Bannock was superb, and the finest situation in 
the valley was occupied by the Hydropathic Establishment. Phil- 
pots saw that there were infinite potentialities here of making a 
fine picture, and he was too much occupied with his various pro- 
jects to concern himself about the other residents, with whom he 
mingled little, for the very consciousness that there was plenty of 
society at hand kept him from being dull. He was not long in 
discovering that the best view of the glen was to be had from the 
house itself, so the idea occurred to him that he would be best 
able to paint his picture from one of the rooms. There was no 
special attraction in the view from the window of his bedroom, so 
on the second day after his arrival he asked the manager to shew 
him any rooms that were disengaged of which the windows com- 
manded the whole of the valley. He was at once conducted to 
several. ‘They say,’ said the complaisant manager, opening the 
door of a large bedroom, ‘ that the bonniest view o’ the glen is to 
be had frae this window.’ ‘ And they are right,’ exclaimed Phil- 
pots enthusiastically, ‘they are indeed right. I will engage this 
room,’ Taking possession of his studio Philpots looked forth upon 
the valley. Through the open windows came the invigorating 
breath of the Highland mountains, and stretching before him, till 
it was lost in the blue distance, lay one of the fairest sights ever 
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revealed to man by nature. A river of considerable size flowed 
down the valley in a winding course, presenting at every turn a 
mirror to the sun, or to the clouds, till after a progress of several 
miles it disappeared amid the foliage of a dense forest. On either 
side were meadows and cultivated lands, which were bounded by 
woods where the mountains began to rise. The trees ascended the 
hills for some distance, and were succeeded by heather and crags 
which rose to their summits. Nature and man seemed to have 
vied with each other in beautifying the scene, which presented 
every variety of aspect, for while the cattle in the low grounds 
grazed amid rich pasturage, high up on the mountain sides might 
be seen the deer wandering in equal security. 

After his usual custom Alfred spent several days in day-dreams 
and meditation before beginning his work. Sometimes he pondered 
on the merits of his coming picture ; for, being of an imaginative 
turn of mind, before he commenced to paint, he not unfrequently 
tried to realise what people would say of his work when it was 
finished. Sometimes he lazily contemplated the landscape, or he 
would walk up and down his room, wearing a smoking cap, in a fit 
of abstraction, and generally with a cigar in his mouth. Smoking 
was strictly prohibited in the Hydropathic, but because Alfred 
was not an invalid, or perhaps because he was an artist, or perhaps 
because he was paying for two rooms, a dispensation was granted 
to the studio by the resident physician Dr. McTavish, who even 
came one night and enjoyed a surreptitious weed with the occupant. 
In a day or two, however, the picture was begun in earnest, and 
as he settled down steadily to his work Philpots thought, nay felt, 
that he was about to do something great at last. 

The painting progressed rapidly, as was natural, seeing that 
the artist was working under such favourable conditions. He was 
independent of the weather, and was losing no time in the trouble- 
some shifting of canvas, easel, and other accessories, to and from 
the scene of his labours. From the window of the improvised 
studio, he had also a point of vantage more favourable than any he 
could have obtained out of doors. 

The pasture-lands in the foreground were now quite finished, 
and he was engaged in giving the finishing touches to the grand 
scenery of mountain and flood by which they were surrounded. 
One morning after entering his studio, Philpots looked for some 
time out of the window, and then started in amazement on glancing 
at his picture, and well might he be surprised, for there, feeding 
on the edge of the meadow in the painting, was a cow! He was 
at first inclined to think that he was suffering from an optical 
delusion, and that after looking at the cattle in the meadow his 
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ocular nerves had transferred one of them to the picture, just like 
the phenomenon which is guaranteed in certain advertisements, 
by the offer of a large sum of money to any one (not colour-blind) 
who, after looking at a red spot for a minute, fails to see it appear 
in blue on a blank piece of white paper. There was no illusion 
about this cow, however, for on examining it closely, Alfred found 
not only that it was painted, but that it was admirably well done. 
It was precisely at the part of the picture where it ought to have 
been ; and the man who put it there was clearly an artist of the 
first rank. Alfred was naturally sorely puzzled, as it was im- 
possible that in some moment of forgetfulness or fit of abstraction 
he could have done this thing himself, as he could not have painted 
a decent cow to save his life, and this animal was so beautifully 
portrayed that he stood long gazing at it in admiration. There 
was no doubt, too, that it greatly improved his picture, giving it 
a certain realistic tone, which pleased Philpots himself, and led 
him to believe that it would take well with the critics and public. 
Now that the cow was there, he had certainly no desire to paint 
it out, so after looking at it a little longer he began his work. 
Next morning on entering his studio the first thing that attracted 
his attention was a second cow in his picture, beside the former, 
The first cow was standing grazing, but the second was lying down, 
apparently ruminating, and if possible was better painted than the 
other. On the mornings of the two following days the same 
marvel occurred, till there were in all four cows. If there had 
been any doubt before about the merits of the picture, these cattle 
in the meadow had put its success beyond question, and Philpots 
knew that at last he had made a decided hit. He was of course 
aware that it was not unusual for landscape painters to get figures 
introduced into their pictures by other artists, but the idea of 
adopting this plan had never occurred to him, and lo! his patron 
Muse, being clearly a practically minded maiden, had evidently 
come to his aid by taking his brush into her own hand. But 
Philpots was not a believer in the supernatural, so as he saw 
that there was just room for another cow to make the group 
complete, he resolved to do his best to discover the mysterious and 
talented artist, who had thus providentially assisted him. He 
accordingly got up very early next morning—it was between two 
and three o’clock—and putting on his dressing-gown, he stepped 
quietly towards his studio. Opening the door gently he peeped in, 
and there, sure enough, was a ghost working diligently at his 
picture, and dressed apparently in a night-gown. The ghost was 
a tall man, about fifty, with short red hair, which apparently he had 
not brushed, as it seemed to be standing on end. He had also red 
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whiskers, and a chalky complexion, such as beseemed so extra- 
ordinary an apparition. He did not observe Philpots, but continued 
to be absorbed in his occupation. Closing the door quietly, Alfred 
hastened to bring Dr. McTavish to witness the prodigy ; but when 
he had knocked at the doctor’s door, and heard the gruff *‘ Who’s 
there?’ he started back. He reflected that if he roused the 
doctor for such a cause, he might become the laughing-stock of 
the whole establishment. Besides, he did not want people to 
know the strange origin of those cows, which so greatly enhanced 
the merits of his picture; so he hurried back to his bedroom, 
before the doctor had time to open his door. After pondering 
over the matter for a considerable time, curiosity at last overcame 
his compunction, and he resolved to go by himself to the mysterious 
artist and question him. When he reached his studio, however, 
he found the place empty ; but there, in his picture, was the fifth 
cow, completing the group, and the best painted of the lot! 
Philpots remained long in the contemplation of his masterpiece. 
It was practically finished. Although he must still spend much 
time in touching it up, there was nothing now to be done which 
he could not do equally well in London. He felt disinclined for 
work that day. The room nowseemed uncanny to him, after what 
he had witnessed inthe morning. He was half afraid that if he left 
his picture longer there, the cows might disappear as mysteriously 
as they had come. He, therefore, caused the painting to be 
securely packed in a strong case, and next day he left with it for 
London. After his return to town Philpots still spent a great 
deal of time on his picture, and it was nearly two months before it 
was quite finished. All his friends, and the critics who saw it, 
agreed in pronouncing it to be a great work. It possessed that 
element of realism which modern art requires, and it had all the 
other essential qualities of a good landscape. Of course it was 
destined for the Academy, and no one who saw it could doubt its 
acceptance. Philpots with great ingenuousness had resolved to 
call his picture, ‘A view of Glen Bannock from a window of the 
Hydropathic.’ But to this description his friends objected for 
several reasons. One wag told him that the word Hydropathiec at 
the end of his title was ambiguous, and, taken in conjunction with 
the cows, was suggestive of milk and water. A gentleman con- 
nected with literature assured him that readers or picture seers 
always resented being told too much by a title, as though it were an 
insult to their own powers of discernment. A title, he said, which 
told nothing at all, was infinitely preferable to one that expressed 
too much, for it was better to rouse or pique the curiosity than to 
draw attention to what the public liked to discover, when they not 
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only congratulated themselves on their own sharpness, but thought 
the artist a clever fellow too. Philpots was convinced of the force 
of these remarks, and acting on them he named his picture simply 
‘Bannock ;’ and whether that word referred to the river, the 
mountains, or the cows, he left the public to conjecture. In due 
course the painting was sent to the Academy, and, as many who 
had seen it anticipated, it was not only accepted, but hung on the 
line. Philpots awoke one morning to find himselffamous. He was 
lionised, and leaders about his picture appeared in the newspapers. 
He had waited long, but at last, when nearly forty, he had achieved 
a distinction far beyond his expectations. He took his honours 
calmly, however, for in his inner consciousness he knew that but 
for the group of cows he would have remained in obscurity. 

One evening he was invited to the house of a gentleman whose 
acquaintance he had made when living at the Hydropathic 
Establishment. He was agreeably surprised to meet there Dr. 
McTavish, who was staying for a short time in London. He was 
going over some pleasant reminiscences with the doctor, when he 
suddenly started, for at that moment there entered the room the 
ghost of his studio. It is true he was no longer wearing a night- 
gown, but was in correct evening dress. But it was impossible to 
mistake that red hair, which looked as though he had not yet had 
time to brush it; nor could the red whiskers be mistaken, nor the 
white puffy cheeks. 

‘Do you know who that is?’ said Philpots to the doctor, in an 
awestruck whisper. 

‘I thought,’ said the doctor, ‘that a great man like you 
would have known all the Royal Academicians.’ 

‘No,’ stammered Philpots, ‘I have seen a good many of them, 
but not all 

‘Why, that is the greatest animal painter of our day—Sir 
Richard Endell!’ 

‘Oh!’ ejaculated Philpots. 

‘He came to the Hydropathic,’ continued the doctor, ‘just a 
few days before you left. I told him there was an artist painting 
in the next room to his, and he said he hoped te make your ac- 
quaintance, but you were gone before he was fit to leave his 
room.’ 

Philpots stared in bewilderment at the heaven-born genius. 

‘He was in a low state when he came to us,’ proceeded Dr. 
McTavish, ‘nervous, and troubled with insomnia and somnam- 
bulism. But I soon pulled him round, and in three weeks had 
him as sound as a trivet !’ 

Later in the evening Philpots was introduced to the great man, 
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who expressed his regret that he had not made his acquaintance, 
nor seen his celebrated work while at Glen Bannock. He had ad- 
mired the picture, however, he said, on the walls of the Academy. 
Philpots has by hard and honest work steadily maintained his 
great reputation, and it is said that at no distant date he will be 
elected an A.R.A. Of course it is easy for a landscape painter of 
his standing to get a few figures put into his pictures by a first- 
class artist, after the manner of many notable precedents. This 
is the plan which he adopts; for since his visit to Glen Bannock 
he firmly believes in the advantages resulting from collabora- 
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Che Good St. Anthony. 


FLy1nG in the face of threats, remonstrances, entreaties of father, 
friends, and relations, Mr. Herbert Peartree, lost to all sense of 
duty, went down the broad and shining road that leads to every- 
thing low and improper, and took to the stage. The Rev. Rector - 
of Slushby, his father, had always designed his son to grace the 
Church. With this intent he had brought him up in the way that 
he should go. To the anxious father no morning celebration had 
seemed too early, no choral evensong too late. And, unlike 
the traditional clergyman’s son, Herbert was not an embryo 
villain. He had neither kicked nor repined. He was one day to 
be a clergyman ; so he took his saints’ days and vigils as a matter of 
course, and rather seemed to enjoy them than otherwise. No 
model boy out of a child’s Sunday picture book would have given his 
parents less grounds for uneasiness than did Herbert up to the age 
of twenty-one. 

For the first time in his life he left the paternal roof to go 
to Oxford. With fond confidence he had been launched on the 
wide sea of university temptations and dissipations, and lo! 
scarcely had two short terms passed over his young head, before 
he shattered the lofty fabric of hopes and ambitions his father had 
built for him. In a business-like and affectionate letter the son 
quietly declared that on mature consideration he had come to the 
conclusion that the Church would never suit him, and that on the 
other hand he felt positive he had been born to be an actor. 

This awful news burst like a bombshell in the quiet rectory. 
The shock was the more terrible from the fact that it was utterly 
unexpected. Had any other than his own boy told the father of his 
son’s fell purpose, he would have laughed long and cheerily. There 
must be some fatal mistake, thought the rector; it is impossible 
that the boy whose every thought I thought I knew, the boy whose 
mind I have trained from infancy to look to higher things than 
the vanities of the world, can have so changed within the last 
six months. Then light broke in upon him. There had been 
premonitory symptoms. In the long vacation Herbert had rioted in 
the wild dissipations of Slushby amateur theatricals. He and some 
Oxford chums had performed for nearly every available charity 
within ten miles. The Slushby ‘ Weekly Chronicle,’ the largest 
organ of the district, had given its opinion: ‘Mr. Herbert Pear- 
tree indubitably possesses rare histrionic talent. If this young 
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gentleman had not decided to follow in the meritorious steps of 
his respected father, we feel sure a great career would be open 
to him on the London boards.’ And Herbert had read this 
flattering notice aloud at the breakfast-table; had sniggered with 
large self-satisfaction the while; had bought a hundred copies of 
the ‘ Weekly Chronicle,’ and dispersed them north, south, east, 
and west. ‘Confounded penny-a-liner!’ grumbled the outraged 
father, as he pondered these things in his heart. Herbert had 
astonished him, too, with wondrously wrought clothes and finer 
linen and raiment than he had ever thought necessary to grace the 
persons of educated gentlemen. ‘The lad was ever conceited, I 
much fear,’ thought the elder Peartree, ‘and now his vanity has 
got the better of him. Flattery and ill-advised applause have 
turned his head. I will write him a serious fatherly letter that 
shall bring him to his senses;’ and the old gentleman penned his 
Herbert a weighty masterpiece, such as a wise far-seeing father is 
alone capable of inditing. He accused his son of inordinate vanity 
and excessive levity, he ladled out his heavy arguments with a 
sufficient stiffness. He smiled grimly as he read that ponderous 
epistle over. ‘After this he will assuredly retura to a proper 
frame of mind ; impossible that it should fail.’ But it did. 

Not without weighing the question for and against had Mr. 
Herbert Peartree made his resolution, and now made he meant to 
keep it. That which his father had feared had come to pass. 
Oxford had so changed him that he hardly recognised himself. 
With the assistance of a course of easy credit, bachelor breakfasts, 
the mildest of ‘ wines,’ and two dramatic clubs, he had been, so to 
speak, born again. ‘ You will never be such an ass as to shut 
yourself in a cloister? With your good looks, fine figure, and 
dramatic abilities, you can command success. No, old chappie, 
the Church won’t suit you for long, in spite of your having been 
bred to the business by the governor.’ Thus his friends. And 
Herbert said to himself, ‘ Behold! the voice of Wisdom speaks to 
me disguised as an undergrad. No, I will not shut myself ina 
cloister. The stage is the thing for me.’ 

Then he reasoned with himself thus: ‘Till I came here I 
thought I should make a tidy clergyman. I find Iam wrong; | 
have too much levity; the spirit of acting isin me. I should only 
act in the pulpit, if I ever got there. To be the adored of a parcel 
of silly girls and snappish spinsters, as pet curate, may be delight- 
ful to the weak ones of my sex; but it is not so to me. Besides, 
Iam not the stuff that girls can flirt with and recover easily. 
Why, what a fearful scandal, if, instead of spreading gospel truth I 
evoked earthly passion in the female portion of my little flock ! 
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My friends tell me constantly that I am singularly handsome; my 
glass does not belie them. No, I see it now; I should be doing a 
great wrong in taking the veil, that is, being ordained, under ex- 
isting circumstances.’ 

Convinced of the justice and clearness of his mental vision, 
Herbert finally decided to turn mummer. He conquered the pre- 
judices of his education, persuaded himself that the stage was a 
fiery furnace the faithful soul might pass through uninjured. He 
vowed to himself that if ever fate threw him into temptation in 
his new profession, he would rise above it and fly from Satan in 
triumphant purity. Nay, more; as he was going to act for Art’s 
sake, it should be his humble endeavour to lead others to his ideal 
views of right and wrong: for Herbert was as good as ever; better, 
if possible ; for, strong in his high moral resolve, he meant to enter 
the stage door with as lofty and pure aims as those of a devoted 
missionary landing among gluttonous unenlightened cannibals. 
He felt as if he had received a ‘call,’ and thus feeling he wrote to 
his father. 

The paternal thunderbolt in return annoyed him, but did not 
shake him. He did what well-brought-up sons generally do under 
such circumstances: he treated the rector’s ultimatum with calm 
and statue-like contempt. He wound up his affairs at Oxford; 
gathered together the goods and chattels his interfering parent 
was one day to pay for: he waited till term was over, then got 
him to London to seek his fortune. 

Fortune, they say, favours the brave. It did so, anyhow, in 
this case, for in less than a fortnight’s time the Rector of Slushby 
received a couple of large pink programmes, together with the 
kind regards of his affectionate and dutiful son Herbert. The 
dutiful regards the rector did not seem to relish, so he passed on 
with feverish haste. The parlourmaid at the rectory told the 
cook when she left the breakfast-room that morning that ‘she'd 
never in all her borned days seen sich a look as master give when 
he read the first play-bill.’ 

‘ Miss Emily Loughboro’s Comedy Company !’—and Mr. Pear- 
tree gasped for five minutes before he could make any headway 
with the list of principal towns to be visited during the tour. So 
it was in the hands of this woman, a notorious professional beauty 
of the first order, that the boy had fallen! Why, she had only 
taken to the stage.when she had found that society was growing 
too warm to hold her. His innocent Herbert would be demoralised 
in a week of such company! So groaned the father in anguish. 

Then to the list of actors—‘ Mr. Claude Lonsdale’ (in very large 
letters); ‘Mr. Spencer Clarendon’ (in smaller type) ; ‘ Messrs. Sin- 
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clair, Harcourt,’ &c., and among the Messieurs, Herbert Peartree. 
His own name, his father’s and sisters’ honoured name—not even the 
grace to change it—was being dragged through the mire. His own 
son, then, had less sense of shame than the travelling vagabonds his 
companions. Lonsdale, Clarendon, were of course assumed names. 

*I would have made that boy a bishop. With my influence I 
could have pushed him to the highest honours in the Church. And 
he prefers to clown in a booth. So be it. One day he will come 
back tome. When he does I will not forgive him ; no killing of 
fatted calves for you, my lad; your offence has been too heavy.’ 
And the Rev. Peartree turned his face to the wall. 


Mr. Claude Lonsdale, the juvenile lead of Miss Loughboro’s 
Comedy Company, was not so young as he used to be. He was an 
actor of the old school, very deep in the voice, steeped in the ‘ tra- 
ditions’ of his art, and a slow mover. At one of the chief mid- 
land towns he met witha misfortune. Leaving his club—the Red 
Lion—one night, he slipped on an inviting little morsel of orange 
peel and strained himself. Next morning the strain was gone, 
but rheumatism supervened ; so he took to his bed. In the ordi- 
nary course of events, his chum Mr. Clarendon should have been 
put on to play his sick friend’s part. But Miss Emily Loughboro 
had from the time he joined taken a considerable interest in Mr. 
Peartree. She had seen at the first glance that he was a gentle- 
man, and was very earnest in his new profession. She soon found 
he was a rector’s son, with exceedingly exalted ideas as to what the 
stage ought to be. So, being a good-hearted woman, not one 
quarter as black as society painted her, she made up her mind to 
let him down gently. Perhaps Miss Loughboro’s worst crime was 
her beauty. She also discovered pretty quickly that the new- 
comer was not an embryo Irving. Outwardly the manageress 
showed her interest in Herbert by giving him every available 
character in the play to understudy—this to improve his swallow— 
and by not sending him on as a guest in her parties, or as a detec- 
tive’s young man; at least not more than was necessary. In- 
wardly she showed her kind feeling by telling her dear friend Lord 
Lyabedde in a letter to him that she had got such a nice gentle- 
manly boy in her company, a clergyman’s son who had given up 
the Church, having fallen in love with the stage. ‘I hope he won’t 
fall in love with me, though,’ added the lady, ‘for of course I 
should have to send him away. I am rather afraid about this, for 
the poor boy seems to be possessed of an excessive share of conceit 
for one so young.’ Lord Lyabedde was supposed by the company 
to have supplied the sinews of war for the tour. If he had it 
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would not hurt him much, for the tour had turned out a finan- 
cial success. Miss Loughboro’s beauty drew the public, who paid 
for looking at her, which was more than society in general had 
done. 

‘Do you think you are perfect in Mr. Lonsdale’s part?’ the fair 
manageress asked Mr. Peartree. He declared himself perfect in 
words, and hoped he would prove tolerably so in the other portions 
of the job. So he was told to do it, as Mr. Lonsdale had tumbled 
down in his excitement at the Red Lion last night, and was now 
in bed and likely to stay there for the present. Mr. Clarendon was 
a black fat man, always smelling of spirits and tobacco, and Miss 
Loughboro did not fancy weeping over him and being kissed in 
return—all this was in the piece. But Mr. Clarendon deeply felt 
the outrage of being superseded by a novice; in fact, he was so 
hurt that he could hardly bring himself to give Herbert his cues. 
Henceforth he wished to hold no communication with him. 

Mr. Peartree’s rendering of the part quite satisfied his not 
hypercritical midland audience, and the ambitious youth went 
home to his lodgings feeling his reputation was made. Miss 
Loughboro thought her protégé better than her juvenile lead, and 
told him so with a very sweet smile. The chief difference in their 
renderings was that Mr. Lonsdale ranted all the soft passages and 
bellowed like a bull when he was strongly moved; Mr. Peartree 
went to the opposite extremity and was a trifle sticky (he called it 
reserved force ), and his excessive repose produced a weird impression 
that he was only opening and shutting his mouth, while an in- 
visible Lieutenant Cole ventriloquised at the wings. But then he 
didn’t drop a single ‘h,’ which was certainly an improvement. 

Mr. Clarendon, the moment he had changed his clothes, carried 
the sad tidings to his friend’s sick bed, that somehow or other that 
young fool had not broken down. 

‘ But what did the people do when they saw him missing my 
finest points, caricaturing my favourite gestures and effects? Was 
nothing thrown at him ?’ asked the sufferer breathlessly. 

‘No,’ answered Mr. Clarendon sorrowfully. ‘ But it nearly 
turned me sick to think that that peacock of a woman should dare 
to send him on for such a part. I grinned, but could hardly bear 
it. But ’—very solemnly—‘ it was not acting as you and I under- 
stand the word. He repeated the words by an idle effort of memory. 
He did not act them.’ 

Mr. Claude Lonsdale rose from his bed of sickness at the end 
of the week, and resumed the lead in spite of occasional twinges of 
rheumatism. At the next town they changed the bill. A society 
comedy with a long-winded, jealous husband, a dummy lover, and 
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a drawling dragoon. Mr. Lonsdale bellowed defiantly triumphant 
as the husband. He glared at Herbert as the languid swell, and 
shouted fine sentiments with a look on his face that seemed to say, 
‘Listen to this; can you do that, presumptuous young man?’ 
Mr. Clarendon fancied the drawling dragoon would suit him down 
to the ground. Miss Loughboro thought she would give her gentle- 
manly young friend a chance, so cast Mr. C. for the lover. He 
was a quiet lover, who knew how to keep his proper distance. Mr. 
Peartree’s dragoon came about as near real life as Mr. Clarendon’s 
dejected lover. But as he made it up eventually between husband 
and wife, Mr. Peartree was called along with Miss Loughboro. The 
local paper said that ‘ this painstaking young actor’s Sir Frederick 
Vapid was an artistic and telling piece of character acting. Mr. 
Clarendon’s lover was perhaps a trifle too morose.’ 

‘You must not forget that I gave you your start in the world, 
when you are a great star, Mr. Peartree,’ said Miss Loughboro 
playfully. ‘ Will you come to tea to-morrow? I shall be all alone, 
and I want to talk to you seriously.’ 

‘J shall be charmed.’ 

‘ All right, don’t forget. Good night.’ Miss Loughboro drove 
off to the fashionable hotel at which she was, of course, staying. 
Mr. Clarendon heard the sweet invitation, and turned green with 
jealousy. 

‘The woman has never so much as asked me to take a glass of 
water under her roof,’ he muttered savagely, and he sought the con- 
fidence of his friend the juvenile lead. 

That evening, over a friendly glass, Messrs. Lonsdale and 
Clarendon waxed very wroth as they talked over the turn events 
had taken. 

‘Something must be done at once to get this young interloper 
the dirty kick-out.’ 

‘You have spoken my very thoughts,’ said Mr. Lonsdale. 

‘ He is devoid of gentlemanly feeling, or he would not debase 
himself by intriguing to supplant you and me; and, my friend, 
that is evidently his little game. Now, an anonymous letter to her 
noble friend, Lord Lyabedde, would upset his arrangements, I 
fancy. What do you think?’ 

‘No,’ said Mr. Lonsdale very despondently ; ‘I will not consent 
to soil my hands with the writing of anonymous letters. We 
should be found out. The woman would suspect. In this case we 
must be diplomatic. We must dissemble.’ 

‘Agreed. But how?’ 

‘Listen tome. The man is bursting with vanity. From that 
fact alone I could see he was no artist. A true actor is never vain. 
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Now we will play on this vanity of his;’ and Mr. Lonsdale chuckled 
softly. ‘He is also a prig—sets up for being highly moral. We 
will indulge his high morality, and fool him to the top of his bent.’ 

‘That were well,’ agreed Mr. Clarendon sadly. ‘ But how and 
when ?’ 

‘At once. I will soon show you how it is tobe done. This in- 
vitation to tea must not be wasted. We will go round to his lodgings 
immediately—I have nothing but gold, will you settle with the 
young lady ?—-we shall find him up, pretending to study, like 
enough. If we do, take your cue from me; but don’t overdo it.’ 

‘Don’t be afraid, said Mr. Clarendon confidently; ¢ but I do not 
follow you.’ 

The conspirators went out into the night. 

Mr. Peartree was surprised at the unexpected honour, half- 
past eleven being rather late for a formal call, but he motioned 
his visitors to the two best chairs in the room, then waited for 
them to make the conversation. The two actors looked at each 
other, then at him. Mr. Lonsdale took the word. 

‘You are, no doubt, surprised, my dear Peartree, at our visiting 
you at such an hour?’ 

Mr. Peartree murmured politely, ‘No, not at all surprised’ 
(a lie), ‘ but charmed ’ (another). 

‘ The interest we neither of us can fail to take in the welfare of 
any young actor, more especially in a comrade’s, must plead as an 
excuse for this intrusion.’ 

‘ No intrusion, I am sure.’ 

‘Hitherto we have not been great friends.’ 

‘Not through lack of inclination,’ added Mr. Clarendon 
airily. 

Their listener looked puzzled. 

‘Mr. Peartree,’ continued Mr. Lonsdale, in such tragic tones 
that Herbert started, ‘I will not beat about the bush. We have 
come to warn you. You are sailing in dangerous waters. You 
will inevitably be swamped if you refuse to listen to the voice of 
experience. I am your friend.’ 

‘You are very kind,’ murmured the youth; ‘if you wouldn’t 
mind being more explicit , 

‘Iwill. It is my duty as a friend to open your eyes while 
there is time. The situation is appalling. Ina word, Miss Lough- 
boro loves you!’ The juvenile lead paused to note the effect of 
his words. Mr. Peartree looked shocked but not frightened, so he 
went on. 

‘Yes, she loves you, if such a word may be used for the 
capricious fancy of such a woman. We have watched with 
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sorrowing eyes the growth of this passion, which, strange to say, 
has escaped your notice. For the last six weeks her every word, 
her smallest gesture, has betrayed her secret. My friend, take care 
how you subject yourself to this temptation. If she win your 
regard you are lost; she will make you the favourite of a day and 
then bid you good-bye. Your reputation destroyed, the honour of 
the name of Peartree brought to the dust, she will tell you to begin 
life again. You will ask me why are our eyes keener than yours, 
how did we scent this danger when you were blind to it? Briefly 
I say it, We know the woman!’ 

Mr. Lonsdale was silent. He did not quite know what to say 
next. His listener puzzled him. Did he believe it all, or was he 
laughing at them? He glanced imploringly at the greasy Claren- 
don, as who should say, ‘ For goodness’ sake keep it up.’ 

‘Lonsdale is right. We do know the woman. When I first 
joined the company I was nearly lost in this same whirlpool. A 
word from Claude alone saved me; he has learnt her nature by the 
same bitter experience. You are not aware, Mr. Peartree, that 
there are only forty-seven lives between me and a baronetcy. I 
remembered my position just in time; gathered my dignity 
together, and told my manageress to her face that I would never 
be her lover. That is the reason she hates me.’ 

Mr. Clarendon’s eyes flashed fire. 

‘ My friends, for friends indeed you have proved yourselves, I 
thank you from the bottom of my heart for this warning,’ said the 
young man very gravely. 

The two accomplices breathed a long-drawn sigh of relief and joy. 
It was all right; he had swallowed the bait. From the bottom of 
their hearts they blessed their dear friend’s vanity. Mr. Lonsdale 
had counted on it pretty heavily, and he had not been mistaken. 

‘You have pointed out my danger; but you have not told me 
how to avoid it. As you say, the very rumour of such an intrigue 
carried to the ears of my relatives would irrevocably estrange me 
from them. What am I to do though? Miss Loughboro has been 
excessively kind to me; but on my word of honour no compromis- 
ing word has ever passed between us. Surely you exaggerate her 
friendship; it can be no warmer feeling.’ 

‘ This will never do,’ thought Clarendon, ‘ or all our trouble is 
wasted ;’ so he broke in. 

‘She has asked you to tea to-morrow. Very well; to-morrow 
she will make you an avowal of her guilty passion. Let her do 
that, and your reputation is gone. In a day the report will have 
spread like wild-fire, every one will believe that you are her 
acknowledged lover. In a few hours Lord Lyabedde will be down 
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by the express, and then, my friend, there will be the devil to 
ay.” 
, ‘ This is terrible!’ groaned the victim of a guilty passion. 
The running was taken up by Mr. Lonsdale. ‘ Lose no time; 
go to her to-morrow early, or else write. Have the courage that 
stood Clarendon in such good stead, and tell her plainly that you 
have a good name to keep spotless, if she has no respect for hers. 
What is the woman’s real name, by-the-bye? And now, my friend, 
good night. Be strong, and do the thing that is right boldly.’ 
And they departed. Many times they shook hands with each 
other when they reached the street, and loudly they crowed and 
chuckled. 
‘My boy,’ said the juvenile lead, ‘ we have done the trick.’ 


Mr. Peartree sat down and thought. ‘Do the thing that is 
right boldly ;’ these parting words rang in his ears. Temptation 
had come sooner than he had expected it. Here was a beautiful 
woman, whose photos. sold faster than the Prince of Wales’s, dying 
for love of him. ‘ Oh, blind, blind,’ he said to himself with bitter 
reproach, ‘ why did I not see this before?’ How easily those two 
men of the world had fathomed her secret! All the little acts of 
thoughtfulness that he had mistaken for mere friendship, had 
spoken very differently to calm observers. ‘If I had only known 
this I might have stopped it so easily. I would sooner have fled 
the company than bring about this thing.’ And he marvelled at 
his denseness. Then he walked about the room in his great per- 
plexity. 

‘ Shall I tritie with the danger a little longer ?’ he thought. ‘ We 
can see each other every day’ (he did not count the theatre), ‘and 
we can be friends and nothing more. I have always liked her. 
Fool to think of sucha thing !’ he said to himself, instantly reject- 
ing the insidious argument of Satan; ‘I have been shown what 
manner of woman she is. Idiot to think of playing with fire! 
She would bid me good-bye in a week. No, it shall not be.’ 

He thought of that dark hint about Lord Lyabedde. Here 
was a fresh complication. He trembled as he thought of it. 
Heavens! if he hears of all this and does come down by the 
express and kicks up a row! His agitated mind conjured up a 
vision of Lord Lyabedde (whom he had never seen or heard of 
before) gnashing his teeth, swearing vengeance, flying swiftly and 
surely towards him in the London express. The idea was too 
awful. Yet it might come to pass if he did not nerve himself to 
be very firm. Then he thought of his vow when he went on the 
stage. Yes, he would be strong, he would do the thing that was 
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right, he would trample on temptation. That ghastly vision of 
the infuriated nobleman made this resolution somewhat easier. 
He was not very brave, and he said to himself, ‘The dreadful 
scandal of the thing would nearly kill me.’ 

Then came the question, how could he most delicately make 
his resolve known to the lady? He would write. Somehow he did 
not feel quite strong enough in his good purpose to declare it, as 
Clarendon had done, to her face. He got pen and paper, and went 
to work. Never had composition seemed so difficult before. He 
groaned aloud as he racked his brain, seeking for soft words to 
clothe the cruel tidings. He wrote six letters and tore them all 
up. Cold perspiration poured down his forehead as he read the 
seventh. It seemed the worst he had done. ‘I have been going 
off steadily from the first. The next I write will be drivel. I 
must send this.’ He folded it and addressed the envelope, sighing 
over the fragments of the lost six. He put the letter in a con- 
spicuous place for his Iandlady to see next morning, then crept off 
to bed and slept the sleep of simple-minded piety. 

Mr. Peartree’s letter found Miss Loughboro at breakfast. 
Though delivered by hand it came with the post. She took it up 
the last, and her temper was not sweetened by the perusal of the 
others, which were about business matters and therefore un- 
pleasant. 

Mr. Peartree began by telling her that he was deeply grateful 
for the helping hand that she at the top of the theatrical tree had 
so generously stretched forth to him at the bottom of it. He 
should never forget her kindness. His eyes had been opened but 
yesterday to a fact, patent to others, but of which he had been 
entirely oblivious. With respectful sorrow he declined to see her 
this afternoon. He was assured it would be for the best. One 
day he hoped to show her how keenly he had appreciated her 
friendship. Anything more than that he could not accept. Then 
he wound up with due solemnity: ‘In the future you will see the 
wisdom of what now may appear cold and selfish. Let us both 
think of our fair fame and the honour of our art; let us crush this 
madness in the bud. Time will do the rest. Perhaps for the 
present we had better meet as strangers. The old intercourse 
must awake vain regrets.’ He signed himself her obedient servant 
and sincere well-wisher. 

Miss Loughboro waded through the first few long-winded 
sentences and laughed. ‘My goodness, what a fuss about refusing 
an invitation to tea!’ She read on with some wonder. ‘ Why, the 
boy must be mad, or is this a declaration?’ By degrees, though, 
she puzzled out the sense from the cloud of fine words. Her pretty 
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face changed as she got to his wish that they might meet as 
strangers. When she had read the signature she flung the letter 
from her, and literally waltzed round the room with rage and fury. 
Her first impulse was to telegraph to Lyabedde to come down 
immediately and horsewhip the offender. Even in her anger she 
reflected that his lordship was not a fighting man. ‘ Why, the cub 
must be stark staring mad,’ she said, and this softened her a little. 
Still if Mr. Peartree had called just then he would have had a bad 
five minutes of it. Miss Loughboro meditated a little ; then being 
a good-hearted and easy-tempered woman, she laughed again, sat 
down at her writing desk and despatched a note to Mr. Peartree’s 
lodgings. 

This gentleman, after much brooding over his démarche, felt 
perfectly satisfied with himself. He came to the conclusion that 
his letter had been worthy of him. So he started up when the 
maid-of-all-work entered with a ‘letter for you, sir.’ 

‘What will she say, I wonder ?’ 


‘ Sir,—You are doubtless aware that the eight weeks’ engage- 
ment you signed with me has expired. Since you have gone out 
of your way to insult a lady—not to mention the other reasons you 
say you see so clearly—you will understand my not wishing to 


retain you in my service any longer. My treasurer, Mr. Lonsdale, 
will pay your salary up to the end of the week. Except to 
receive that, you will oblige me by not entering the theatre again. 
— Your obedient servant, 

‘Emity LovcHBoro.’ 


‘Dismissed with as little ceremony as if I were a butler or a 
scullery-maid! This is the reward of a noble action!’ 

Mr. Peartree sank in a heap, muttering faintly,— 

‘What a ghastly mistake I have been led into! Did those 
blackguards wilfully deceive me? If I thought so fora moment— 
but they could not be so base.’ 

‘To Peartree, Slushby.—I see my error. Shall reach Slushby 
by the four o’clock train.’ 

There was nothing on earth to do but hide his face from the 
Comedy Company; so he wired the message to the Rector, with 
some misgivings as to its reception. Then he set to and packed up. 
The very place had grown hateful to him. 

In an hour and a half the parental pardon arrived, doled out 
at one halfpenny per word, or portion of a word :— 

‘Your mother has prevailed over me. Come home, I forgive 
you. Will send trap to station.’ 


W. BABINGTON MAXWELL, 
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CHAPTER X,. 


WHAT HAS TO BE WILL BE, 


‘Sir, in my heart there was a kind of fighting 
That would not let me sleep.’ —Hamlet. 


‘Tue post goes out at seven, and it is more than half-past six 
now.’ Those had been Mr. Daylesford’s words, but when Zeph 
hurried down to thrust into the box in the hall a letter addressed 
to John Simonds, it still wanted five minutes to the hour. In 
twenty short minutes she had in that tolerably well-expressed 
and neatly-written letter shattered the dearest hopes of his life. 
She had regretfully but firmly told him that she would not marry 
him. ‘ Don’t be angry with me,’ she wrote, ‘don’t reproach me. 
I have thought till I can think no more. For your sake as well 
as mine, I must write as Ido. I could not make you happy, for 
I should not be happy myself. Since I came here I have seen 
something of the kind of life I should have to lead if I did what 
you ask me, and I know I should not like it. It makes me 
wretched to give you pain—I am very unhappy myself; but, dear 
John, it is surely better for both of us to be unhappy now for 
a while, than to spend our whole lives knowing that we had 
made a mistake. I am sure I am doing right, but I blame my- 
self for not having done it sooner. Forgive me, and forget me.’ 
‘There! That will be the end of all his love for me,’ was her 
thought as her letter fell into the box, and her heart died within 
her, for there was no one on earth whom she loved as she loved 
that man. ‘I could never have done it if I had stopped to think,’ 
said she to herself, ‘but I am glad it is written, and now the 
thing is over!’ and she hastened away lest she should see the 
servant coming to empty the box and be tempted to take back her 
letter. One wrench now, a sharply painful one maybe, and she 
was saved from a life of cheerless drudgery. At home she was 
poor, but she had no hard work or responsibility; the life John 
had offered her would have burdened her with both. ‘I am not 
the kind of woman to make a poor man happy, and I am certain 
that I could not bear to spend my days struggling with twenty or 
thirty tiresome, impertinent, self-willed boys. It may be cruel to 
refuse him, dear fellow, but it would have been much more cruel 
to take him, Besides, after all, he won’t suffer more than I shall.’ 
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And Zeph, who would not for the world have recalled her letter, 
walked upstairs half blinded with tears. She dashed them aside 
almost angrily. ‘It’s absurd to make myself unhappy about a 
thing that is entirely my own doing,’ thought she. ‘If I can’t bear 
it I can easily get my letter back; but what folly that would be! I 
am only nineteen: why should I close my account with life at that 
age? Why should I say I want nothing more that it can ever 
offer me but this one thing? How do I know what delicious pos- 
sibilities of pleasure and delight may be lying waiting for me if I 
will but wait for them? To settle down at nineteen to manage a 
whole household of rough boys, as if that were all I was fit for, 
would be simple lunacy. Besides, I have only just time to dress for 
dinner.’ 

That was true,so why did she go to the window and strain her 
eyes with trying to see Phillis Arnold’s lowly grave? The moon 
had not yet risen: all was dark. She could not even distinguish 
the four sombre trees which guarded it. ‘ Why should I want to 
see it ?’ she exclaimed, dropping the curtain and quickly return- 
ing to the warmth and light of her room. ‘ Hers was nota life that 
I should have liked; it would have been worse than that I have 
put from me. Think of having to live just in sight of a region 
where everything is at its best and brightest, and yet not be 
allowed to enter it!’ 

She dressed quickly. The emotional excitement she had gone 
through during the last few hours had given her an exquisite 
colour ; her eyes were unusually bright; she had never looked 
more beautiful. She wore some of the roses Mr. Daylesford had 
sent her early in the afternoon; though, had it not been for 
Lydia’s thoughtfulness, they would by this time have been limp 
and unsightly. She had put them in water, and now they were 
fresh and bright and sweet as Zeph herself. She was standing 
before her glass putting the last touches to her dressing, and try- 
ing to still a pain at her heart which would go on making itself 
felt. ‘It is no use, thought she; ‘ there are only two courses open 
to me. I must either write and tell John that I repent my 
decision and cannot be happy without him, or I must drive him 
out of my mind.’ That was what she intended to do, cost her 
what it might. She went downstairs with a light step: her 
heart was heavy, but she was resolved that she would master it. 
As she went she remembered some words she had lately heard— 
Hamlet’s words, ‘ Thou wouldst not think how ill all’s about my 
heart ; but it’s no matter.’ She repeated these again and again 
to herself as she hurried onwards, for she was late for dinner, but 
she only repeated them mechanically. She glanced anxiously at 
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her father; he looked kindly at her—who, indeed, could have helped 
doing so? She thought he had forgiven her, and she was very 
happy. The conversation at dinner was pleasant, but there was 
an undertone of regret, for this was the last evening they were to 
spend together—to-morrow they were to go back to London. Mr. 
Daylesford had done what he came to the castle to do; no one 
knew what that was, but the work could not have been oppressive. 

‘I shall be your debtor for life,’ said Mr. Treherne to his host. 
‘You have done me the greatest service one man can do another— 
enabled me to correct a couple of blunders I had fallen into from 
following a careless transcriber; and besides that, I can now give 
an entirely new version of a matter about which we antiquaries 
have been fighting tooth and nail for years. The treasures in that 
room of yours, Mr. Daylesford, are simply priceless; but they 
ought to be arranged.’ 

‘They ought. Ido so wish you would try to find some com- 
petent person who would do this for my brother. It would be a 
very good thing if you could, and I am quite sure Marmaduke 
would be willing to offer him a handsome remuneration for his 
services ; indeed, I would gladly do that myself,’ 

‘ You surely would not suffer any one else to have the run of 
those > but here Mr. Treherne, who had begun with great 
vehemence, stopped suddenly, afraid lest he had been betrayed into 
showing his mind too clearly. 

He had said exactly what Daylesford was wishing to hear, and 
he at once rejoined, ‘If I could but persuade you, Mr. Treherne, 
to undertake the task, I should be so grateful to you. It would 
completely fall in with my wishes, and with my brother’s too, I 
feel certain; but if you hold out any hopes of being willing to do 
it, I will let him know, and he will write to you himself.’ 

‘If ever a day came when I was installed in that room, with 
permission to examine and arrange all that it contains, I can only say 
it would be the happiest of my life—I could not possibly have a more 
congenial task !’ said Mr. Treherne with very unusual warmth. 

‘Then let us consider it settled, my dear sir,’ exclaimed 
Daylesford. ‘My brother will be only too delighted to hear that 
you have consented todo this. Let ussettleit atonce. You will 
come as soon as you are able, and will stay here till your task is 
completed. Not that doing it all at once is essential—it may be 
done in instalments if you prefer it. But when will you come ?’ 

‘ Not till I have seen my book through the press ; perhaps that 
might be in the beginning of April.’ 

‘ Well, let us say April, then,’ replied Daylesford. ‘ Of course 
you will bring Mrs. Treherne and your daughter with you. I 
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won't take a denial. They have seen this place in winter: I want 
them to see it in spring.’ 

Mr. Treherne was delighted. Every one was pleased, and the 
time passed very happily until they adjourned to the drawing-room, 
when Mr. Treherne began to look fidgety. Mrs. Treherne observed 
it at once, but she was timid, and all she dared to do was to glance 
appealingly at Daylesford, who was quite unconscious of any one’s 
looks but Zeph’s. 

At length, but after a long time, Mr. Treherne himself took 
courage and said, ‘ Would you think me very uncourteous if I 
were to ask your permission to go back to the library for half an 
hour—just half an hour—that would give me time for all I want ? 
We are returning to London to-morrow, and there is a deed which 
| I really ought to examine more carefully before I go.’ 

‘ Pray do not go away leaving any literary duty unfulfilled,’ 
said Daylesford. ‘Iam sorry I cannot offer to let you take any 
documents away with you, not having my brother’s permission ; 
but if you have the least wish to spend a little more time in the 
library now, I beg you to gratify it.’ 

Mr. Treherne rose—that Daylesford expected ; but he was not 
prepared to see Mrs. Treherne rise too. She did so. He walked 
out of the room without another word, and she unhesitatingly 
followed him, also without saying one word, or bestowing one look 
at her daughter. Daylesford had already perceived that these two 
had a very imperfect recognition of their parental duties, but that 
they would walk away at ten o’clock in the evening and leave him 
to enjoy an indefinitely long ¢éte-d-téte with their beautiful young 
daughter, for he had not the slightest faith in their promise to re- 
turn in half an hour, he had not believed it to be possible. For a 
moment he was too much surprised to speak, the next he was half 
inclined to laugh. He glanced at Zeph, with much suppressed 
amusement trying to twinkle in the corners of his eyes. She was 
quietly looking at the fire, being probably so thoroughly ac- 
customed to these freaks on the part of her natural protectors that 
they did not strike her as odd. She was still gazing at the fire. 
It was a wood fire, and flames the greenest of things blue, the 
bluest of things green, were curling up and wreathing themselves 
around the blocks of pine which were being sacrificed to the 
comfort of Mr. Daylesford and his guests. Her eyes looked sad ; 
her face, now that it was in repose, looked sad too; poor child, the 
day to her had been but a sorry one. He did not know how to 
begin to speak to her, and sat watching her for a minute or two. 
At length he said, ‘I should be very much distressed at the 
thought that this was the last evening we should have here if I 
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had not persuaded your father to come back in six weeks or so to 
arrange those papers.’ 

Zeph looked up, and slowly and thoughtfully perused his face, 
and then said quietly, ‘ It is very kind of you to say so.’ 

‘Oh, is it ?’ said he, rather nettled by her dutiful little answer. 
‘Do you think it is no pleasure to me to see you here ?’ 

‘The house must seem very large and gloomy when you are 
quite alone.’ 

‘I am not afraid of ghosts,’ said he, ‘but I like pleasant 
company.’ 

At the word ghosts Zeph looked round the room uneasily, but 
it was deliciously cheerful with the mellow glow of many wax 
candles ; and besides, ever since her first night at the castle her fear 
of ghosts had been laid to rest. 

‘You have no idea how lovely the park will be when you come 
back. Every bit of the wood that is not carpeted with hyacinths 
will be bright with primroses. I never saw such a place for wild 
flowers in my life.’ 

‘Do you know,’ replied Zeph, ‘ I have sometimes untied one of 
the bunches of primroses one buys in London, and have let them 
fall, and tried to imagine that when I slowly picked them up 
and rearranged them I was feeling something of the pleasure of 
gathering them in the woods and fields; but I don’t believe it was 
the least bit like it.’ 

‘Of course not. What a barren joy! When you come back 
you shall gather primroses enough to fill that wood-basket. I shall 
like to see your pleasure.’ 

‘Do you stay here much in the summer?’ asked Zeph. 

‘No. Idon’t like being here. I may talk openly to you, may 
I not? You know the circumstances,’ 

Zeph blushed scarlet : he was reminding her of her sins. 

He saw the blush, and hastened tosay, ‘I like you to know them. 
I think that you must sympathise with me now and see what I 
feel about this place. Iam very fond of it, but I don’t like being 
here, I am reminded of so many things which I want to forget. If 
Marmaduke were here it would be all right.’ 

‘ Yes, I wish he were,’ said Zeph sympathetically. 

‘We were always together when we were boys, and now I have 
not seen him for nearly four years. I think I shall go out and 
live with him. I know he will never return to England for more 
than a short visit until that disgracefully unjust verdict is set 
aside. How could he? Every time any one addresses him by any 
title but that which is his own, it is an insult to the memory of his 
mother.’ 
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‘ Let us try,’ said Zeph, ‘ to imagine in what kind of place the 
persons who concealed those papers would be most likely to put 
them. You are sure that they are not in the muniment-room, you 
say; but suppose they are,and my father finds them?’ 

‘It has been searched by Mr. Blackmore’s two sons. No, such 
documents would not be placed there. You see, if that had been 
the case my grandfather might have found them—my father was 
particularly anxious to conceal his marriage from him.’ 

‘Is there nothing which belonged specially to your father ?—- 
no desk, or cabinet, or writing-case, or something with secret 
drawers ?—that is the kind of thing I mean.’ 

‘Every article of furniture, great and small, has been searched, 
and almost taken to pieces. It is a mystery which will choose its 
own time for revealing itself. We have searched so thoroughly 
that nothing more can be done. In novels, missing papers are 
generally discovered in some book, or hidden between a book and 
its cover, or in the lining of some disused blotting-case ; but we 
have no hope of finding what we want in that way.’ 

‘Then you will find it in some ridiculously simple place—some 
place so obviously the one most likely to be the first thought of, 
that no one ever thinks of it at all.’ 

He shook his head, but his eyes rested kindly on her, he was 
so grateful to her for taking an interest in what occupied his mind 
incessantly. ‘It’s so hard on Marmaduke,’ said he. ‘It’s bad 
enough for me, but it’s a thousand times worse for him. He does 
not want to spend his life in struggling to make the Icarians see 
everything that affects their own well-being in an orthodox British 
light. He would much rather be in his own country.’ 

‘I am quite sure it is only a question of time,’ said Zeph. 
‘I have a presentiment that the papers will be found. My pre- 
sentiments are generally right, too. Why did you shake your 
head when I said that the papers would be found in a simple 
place ?’ 

‘ Because my father’s letter to Mr. Blackmore seemed to imply 
that there were certain difficulties to be overcome before they could 
be laid before us. He did not say, “ Tell my sons where the papers 
are deposited and send them the key of the place,” or “ Tell them 
to open such and such a cabinet;” for it was evidently necessary 
that the poor old man should come here himself. However, don’t 
let us think of this to-night ; what has to be will be! There is 
another gloomy thing I cannot help thinking about now, and that 
is I shall not have the pleasure of talking to you or seeing you 
to-morrow evening. I have enjoyed this visit to Berkhampstead 
more than I could have believed possible.’ 
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‘It has been very pleasant,’ replied Zeph ; ‘ more than pleasant 
I ought to say—the ball was delightful !’ 

He smiled: that ball always came first in Zeph’s mind, and in 
one way or another she always contrived to administer a rebuff 
tohim. ‘I don’t believe that there is the least need of anything 
to remind you of that ball,’ he continued, ‘ but somehow, as it is the 
first we have enjoyed together, I feel as if I should like you to 
have something, and I have got you this. You will wear it 
sometimes, won’t you?’ 

Zeph, much taken by surprise, opened a small jewel-case, and 
inside it, reposing on the softest light-blue velvet, was a very pretty 
pearl brooch, exactly like one which had fastened back the lace on 
Phillis Arnold’s shoulder, and which she herself had worn. It was 
so like it that she thought it was the same. ‘ How lovely!’ she 
exclaimed. ‘ But I ought not to have it—it is a thing which has 
been so long in your family! You lent it to me for one night, and 
it was very good of you to do so, but I ought not to have it alto- 
gether.’ 

‘It’s not the same,’ said he; ‘ the one you wore the other night 
is not mine to give—it is Marmaduke’s ; but London is a wonderful 
place, and there are very few things which cannot be found in it. 
I sent my man there this morning with the brooch you wore, and 
orders not to come back until he had found one like it. He came 
back while we were at dinner, and he has not matched it badly.’ 

Zeph looked delighted. ‘You do not mean that you intend 
this beautiful brooch and took all that trouble for me?’ 

‘Why not? I shall be so pleased if you will accept it.’ 

‘Thank you,’ she answered, ‘it is too kind. You are a 
thousand times kinder than any one I have ever known.’ 

‘ You can do something for me in return,’ he replied. 

Zeph looked up in eager inquiry. 

‘ Promise me faithfully to come here again in April.’ 

‘How can you call that doing something for you?’ she 
answered. 

‘Because I am very anxious you should come,’ said he. 

‘I should so like to ask you to do something,’ said she, shyly, 
after a brief pause ; ‘ that is, if I could be quite sure you would 
not mind doing it.’ 

‘ Ask without fear,’ said he kindly. 

‘ Have you a picture of your mother, and if so would you mind 
showing it to me?’ She had felt very timid while she spoke, 
but she could not have asked him anything which would have 
pleased him more. 

‘ Thave several,’ was his answer. ‘ Most of them are in London, 
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but I will show you the one I like best.’ He went away, but 
soon returned with a miniature of a very lovely and noble-looking 
woman with sad but steadfast eyes. 

‘How sweet! how beautiful! how dear!’ said Zeph warmly, 
and she meant all she said. She looked at the miniature for a 
long time, and then finding her fingers resting on a very smooth 
surface behind it, she turned it round and saw a coil of golden 
brown hair which covered the whole of the back of the miniature, 
and was held in its place by a sheet of glass. Zeph sighed and 
looked at him in pitying sympathy. She felt how much he had 
loved his mother, and how lonely he was now. ‘Talk to me a 
little about her,’ she said; ‘that is, if you do not object to 
doing so.’ 

‘Object! It is a pleasure I never by any chance enjoy. 
She was simply everything to me, and now that Marmaduke is 
gone, no one is left who knew her.’ He began to describe his life 
when a boy, and her constant love and kindness. He told Zeph 
how miserable he and his brother had been when his father 
suddenly appeared and tore them away from her and the only 
home they knew; how they had plotted together to escape if they 
possibly could, and how when in Paris they had stolen out of the 
big comfortless hotel and had sold their watches and so got money 
enough to go back to Geneva and their mother. ‘She loved my 
father to the last in spite of everything, said he. ‘I never once 
heard her say one word against him. She was almost an angel. I 
only say “almost” to you—I think her quite an angel. She learnt 
Latin to help us with our lessons. She began to learn Greek with 
the same object. She went out riding and fishing with us, and 
tried to play with us like a boy. That, of course, was when we 
were little fellows, but she lived for us as long as she did live.’ 

Tears were again stealing into Zeph’s eyes. They were partly 
tears of sympathy, but in some degree they owed their origin to a 
sudden recognition that she herself had never been so happy. 
Mrs. Treherne had always been kind to her children, but they had 
seen so little of her. Sometimes, if there was no shopping to do, 
she never left the study except at meal-times ; and even at dinner 
or tea she never sat still for more than a minute or two at a time, 
but was constantly running backwards and forwards with things 
for her husband. Zeph was so accustomed to this that until she 
heard Daylesford describe his mother, she had never been conscious 
of any shortcomings in the affection shown by hers. ‘ How nice 
it would have been to have such a mother as that!’ she exclaimed 
almost involuntarily. ‘Not that my dear mother is not kind; 
only, somehow, I never see her !’ 
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He looked at her as she said this, and once more he pitied her. 
They had drawn their chairs nearer the fire when they began to 
talk, and now she was sitting in its warm glow. Her eyes were 
fixed on the hearth-rug. He thought he could see the dark fringes 
of her eyelids quivering on her cheeks. He could watch each 
change in her face without any fear of being observed, but he 
hardly dared to look at her, for he had never seen her look so 
beautiful, never liked her so much, and never felt so sorry for her. 
She had shown a sympathy for his sorrows which had gone far to 
win his heart; he could not bear to see her downcast face and air 
of patient sadness. He glanced at the clock: it was twenty 
minutes past eleven, and here he was enjoying a most delightful 
téte-d-téte, which he was quite certain the two old people in the 
library would never dream of interrupting for at least another 
hour, if then. Well, it was very delicious, and her gentle sym- 
pathy made her infinitely charming. She looked up and said, ‘I 
wish you would describe your brother a little more.’ 

But just as he was about to enter with hearty good-will on 
this large subject, she raised her eyes to the clock and saw the 
time. 

‘Twenty-five minutes past eleven!’ she exclaimed in alarm, 
‘I had no idea it was so late! I really must go to bed. Think 
of our sitting up so late, when we were dancing till three in the 
morning !’ 

‘ Wait a few minutes longer,’ he pleaded. 

‘I really cannot. Iam not used to sitting up so late.’ 

‘ You wouldn’t have wanted to go to bed so early as this if we 
had been at another ball to-night,’ said he, rather piqued. 

‘Of course not. I should like to know what one would not do 
for a ball,’ she replied, all unconscious of his annoyance. 

‘Well, really—but you are right, it is time to have some rest. 
I wonder whether your father and mother have gone to bed and 
forgotten that you are here ?’ 

‘They have forgotten that I am here, but they have not gone 
to bed. They will not do that till twelve.’ 

* Then I think I shall wait here for them,’ said he. 

‘Thank you,’ she replied quietly, and went. Just as she was 
leaving the room she stopped and said,‘ Do not sit up too late, 
Mr. Daylesford, for they may very likely never come in here after 
all, but go straight upstairs. Good night.’ And so she went, and 
there had been something in her unconscious manner that had 
made it impossible for him to express any more regret at the 
parting which lay before them, or any stronger interest in her than 

usual, Her last words had much surprised him. Surely she was 
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mistaken. The most careless of parents, the most ardent of anti- 
quaries, could scarcely retire to rest without just taking the trouble 
to open a door in order to assure himself that he was not keeping 
a weary daughter waiting for him, or leaving her to sit up as long 
as she liked, with no other companion than her youthful host ? 
He sat by the fire musing, not unhappily, till twenty minutes past 
twelve, when, just as he too was beginning to feel a strong wish 
to go to bed, he heard a distant door shut, and then he heard the 
footsteps of the worn-out decipherer of manuscripts and his still 
more weary wife. He could detect fatigue in the dull tread of the 
two outside quite plainly. 

‘ Of course they are coming here,’ said he to himself; ‘I knew 
that there could be no doubt of their doing that.’ And he rose to 
open the door for them. They passed it before he could do so, 
It happened to open very noiselessly: had it been otherwise, he 
wondered whether they would have observed him. He was in 
time to see them walk quietly through the hall. Each had a candle, 
and the light fell on their grey hair, which in this case certainly 
did not betoken wisdom. On they went, thoroughly satisfied with 
the labours of the day, and entirely without a thought of their 
daughter. She might have been sitting by the fire he had just 
left, waiting for him to return for a prolonged conversation—it 
would have been all the same to Mr. and Mrs. Treherne! ‘ And 
that’s the man who said, “ I am most particular about my daughter 
having a suitable chaperon!” He is a delightful old man, but 
he does not deserve to have such a daughter! And, by the way, he 
seems to be equally neglectful of his other daughters. I have not 
the least doubt he has left those two rough girls of his in London, 
with no one to look after them but that little brother of theirs ! 
People talk about the debt we owe to men of learning, but now I 
know who pays it!’ 


CuaPter XI. 
I WISH YOU HAD SEEN HIM, 


‘To seik het water beneath cauld ice, 
Surely it is a great folie,’,—Ballad of Johnnie Armstrong. 


Ir was a bright frosty morning, and they were to return to 
London as they had come only three days before. It seemed to 
Zeph that she had spent weeks at the castle instead of days, and 
it required a considerable mental effort on her part to replace her- 
self in imagination in the home which she was beginning to forget. 
She tried to do so once after they had set out on their journey, 
but failed, and gave up the attempt, for, alas! she would soon be 
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there, and the work of re-adjusting herself to her former cireum- 
stances would be easy, cruelly easy, when the facts of her home 
existence thrust themselves before her eyes at every turn with 
resolute persistence and compelled her to realise her position. 
Besides, why go to meet coming evil? She was now in a comfort- 
able carriage, warmly enfolded by soft fur rugs; the sun was 
shining, and the carriage filled with flowers from the greenhouses, 
and everything in the shape of fruit that their host could find to 
give them. She did not feel particularly inclined to talk: she 
was thinking that somehow or other, in spite of all the pleasure 
she had enjoyed at Berkhampstead, she was going home poorer 
than she came. When she left London she was gladdened by the 
thought of John’s love, and had all but decided to marry him ; 
but now she had somehow become persuaded that there was no 
hope of happiness for her if she did this. Had she acted wisely ? 
She had felt quite able to renounce his love and the life he offered 
her while she was at the castle : would she be equally able to do so 
when back in Lorne Gardens? She sighed, and wondered much. 

‘Don’t sigh,’ said Mr. Treherne. 

‘No, don’t sigh,’ echoed Mrs. Treherne. ‘ We really have been 
very happy, but ° 

Mr. Daylesford’s eyes were fixed on Zeph. Was she feeling sorry 
to leave? He hoped so. She saw him looking at her, and said, 
‘Oh, that is not what I was sighing about—I was thinking of 
something quite different.’ 

Again she had administered a rebuff, and yet it was not be- 
cause she was afraid of owning that she was sorry to leave the 
castle, for she instantly said, ‘I might have sighed about leaving 
Berkhampstead if I had happened to be thinking about it—for I 
too was very happy there.’ 

‘So was I!’ interrupted Mr. Treherne. ‘I never was so happy 
before! That muniment-room and that library—not that I ever 
had time to do more than run my eye over the titles of some of the 
books—it would require months to appreciate such a collection!’ 

‘I shall look forward to April,’ said Daylesford ; ‘in April we 
will all come back ;’ and he looked for an answering indication of 
pleasure from Zeph, or at all events for some show of interest, but 
she made no such sign. She had retired within herself to take 
counsel with her own thoughts, for at the mention of this she had 
remembered that it would be absolutely impossible to come again 
to a great magnificent castle like Berkhampstead with nothing 
but a half-worn blue merino, a plain dark-green serge for morning 
wear, and a poor little often-washed white muslin for the evening. 
‘I can make myself look a trifle better by wearing flowers, which 
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fortunately can be had for the asking, and I can change my rib- 
bons and sashes; but I don’t expect I can deceive Mr. Daylesford 
by that—he will know that it is the same old dress whatever I do. 
No, if I go again I must have two or three new ones, and how 
they are to be got I don’t know. It is a shame!’ 

Zeph always reviled Providence for not giving her a well-filled 
wardrobe. If she had been a plain girl she would not have felt 
that she had any right to do so, but as it was, she thought herself 
the victim of an act of injustice. Nature, or Providence, or the 
power which had so far cared for her well-being as to give her a 
face which people called pretty, had not the least right to do that 
if it intended to neutralise its gifts by letting her be so poor that 
she could never look well. ‘ The prettiest girl in the world would 
look ugly if she wore the ill-made dresses and hats that I wear. 
It’s a downright shame!’ So she mentally exclaimed as they 
rolled onward over the hard frosty road on which the horses’ feet 
rang so clearly. 

‘We are getting nearer and nearer to London,’ observed Mrs. 
Treherne. Zeph’s spirits fell, not because she was ashamed of 
having a mother who made stupid remarks, but because she dis- 
liked going home. 

‘I do hate going back,’ said she. 

Daylesford was delighted at this, and was just going to say 
something, but Mr. Treherne began to tell him a long story about 
an ancestor of the owner of the property they were now passing 
through, and he compelled Daylesford to attend to bim—never 
having known what it was not to be attended to since he married. 
So Zeph fell back on planning ways and means of getting two or 
three presentable dresses. Gone were her cherished visions of 
pretty brown velveteens trimmed with fur which might have been 
afforded her as part of her wedding outfit, and were to have looked 
so well in the second master’s wife’s pew in Alnminster Cathedral. 
These dreams had been very sweet and pleasant, but all that was 
over. Now she must be content with such happiness as she could 
find in Lorne Gardens. Perhaps when she arrived there she would 
find a letter or message from him; perhaps he might even have 
stayed in London on purpose to see her. As she thought this her 
heart seemed to stand still. ‘ Better not,’ she said to herself; 
‘much better not.’ 

They stopped at a wayside inn to have luncheon, and while it 
was being got ready the old people sat by the fire, and the young 
ones walked briskly up and down the road in front of the house. 
Zeph seemed so changed that Daylesford scarcely knew her. 
Where was the sympathetic friend of the night before ? 
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‘It’s only because I am going back to London,’ said she, when 
he reproached her with this. ‘I don’t like London: it chills 
me!’ 

Daylesford himself would have been chilled in Lorne Gardens, 
and he readily forgave her. 

‘I am just the same now as I was last night,’ she protested, 
‘T always shall be. Will you promise to write and tell me if you 
discover the documents you want ?’ 

‘Tl telegraph immediately—no, I will come.’ 

‘It would make me very happy to see you come,’ said she, 
‘for then I should know what had happened, and that you had 
good news to tell me.’ 

‘Am I not to venture to Lorne Gardens until I have good news 
to tell?’ he exclaimed. 

‘Oh, I didn’t mean that,’ she answered humbly, ‘ but I never 
thought you would care to come to our poor little house !’ 

‘I go to see people, not houses,’ he replied, and she felt rebuked. 
And yet it was a horrible little house, and she could not imagine 
him in it! He was afraid he had answered her sharply, and added, 
‘You may be quite sure that I shall wish to see you.’ He 
wondered why she did not express some polite pleasure at the 
prospect of a visit from him. She, much as she liked him, was so 
appalled at the idea of seeing him set foot in that galére, that she 
was capable of nothing but a rapid mental review of steps, passage, 
stairs, drawing-room, and every object likely to strike his eye un- 
pleasantly while making his way from the entrance of the house to 
what was by courtesy called the drawing-room. The steps which 
led up to the front door were high, and there were thirteen of 
them ; the oil-cloth in the passage was worn out in places, and of 
a very vulgar pattern. The walls were covered with a paper 
imitation of Sienna marble, now somewhat injured and dirty ; the 
staircase was narrow and dark. Alas! what was there in the whole 
house that was not dark, or dirty, or vulgar? ‘ PerhapsI am 
vulgar myself for thinking that he will ever trouble himself about 
such things when he comes to see us,’ thought Zeph, with a sudden 
perception of the exact truth, ‘ but I cannot help it.’ 

‘Don’t you wish me to come to see you?’ he asked, for her 
manner was anything but encouraging. 

‘Oh, don’t imagine that,’ she exclaimed eagerly. He had been 
very kind to her, and not for worlds would she have hurt his feel- 
ings. ‘Iam only thinking how miserable our house will seem to 
you.’ 

‘I don’t believe it will; I am certain it will not if you are at 
home.’ 
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‘ Perhaps we had better go back to the inn,’ said she, and he 
wondered why she thought so. 

They did go back, and very soon they were on their way again ; 
but the second half of the journey was by no means so pleasant as 
the first, for the suburbs of London seemed to have moved out 
into the country to meet them, and they passed through a never- 
ending succession of rows of ugly houses. Zeph shut her eyes and 
pretended to be tired. After about an hour more of this they 
would come to her own home, which was only a few degrees supe- 
rior to those which bordered the road now. Mr. Daylesford was 
loud in his expression of horror of these; he would be silent 
when he reached Lorne Gardens; but she would know what was 
passing through his mind. However, that pain was spared her, 
for when they reached a cabstand about a mile from De Manvers 
Town, Daylesford, who had for some time been occasionally con- 
sulting his watch, said something about having an engagement 
which he must keep, and hurried off in a hansom, leaving the 
Trehernes to pursue their way alone. 

‘That is a most agreeable and friendly young man,’ observed 
Mr. Treherne. ‘Not at all intellectual, but certainly intelligent.’ 

‘No, not at all intellectual, repeated Mrs. Treherne, who 
really was not quite in a position to have an opinion on that 
point. 

‘Here we are!’ exclaimed Zeph joyously; after all, she was 
rather pleasantly excited by the home-coming. ‘I do hope Jack 
isin. Yes, dear fellow, there he is at the window.’ 

Jack ran into the street bare-headed, Polly and Aggy came 
tumbling downstairs in such haste that their back hair rolled 
down. Zeph reeled under the fervour of their embrace, but she 
liked it. 

‘Oh, how glad we are to see you all back again!’ said Aggy; 
‘but you have come half an hour before we anticipated you, or we 
would have had things more ready.’ 

‘We are awfully glad to see you,’ echoed Polly. ‘ We thought 
we should like being mistresses of the house, but really and truly, 
if we had not been so desperately busy, we should have been just 
lost in dulness, that we should!’ 

Mr. Treherne had never before realised how deficient his 
younger daughters were in all graces of style. ‘My dear,’ said he 
to his wife, drawing her into the study, ‘ you ought to teach those 
girls of yours to speak correctly ; it is trying to the ear.’ 

‘But when do I see them, poor things?’ said Mrs. Treherne. 
‘I am always in the study.’ 

‘That may be, but it is a mother’s duty to train her daughters 
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to be ladies. You do not seem to have succeeded in that with 
those two. Zeph is better.’ 

In reality Zeph was very little better. She was somewhat more 
ladylike naturally, and she said less; but the principal reason 
she spoke better was that she made fewer excursions into the 
less accessible parts of the English language. Polly and Aggy 
were very fond of using words they did not understand. In the 
meantime Zeph had kissed her Jack and gone upstairs. She had 
known that the house was small before, but she was simply amazed 
at the extremity of its smallness now—it seemed no bigger than a 
nutshell. Polly and Aggy went upstairs with her, loudly en- 
treating her to tell them all she had done. 

‘Tell me something first,’ suid she. ‘ Has have you heard 
anything of John Simonds ?’ 

‘ What sort of thing ?’ 

‘Has he been here ?’ 

© No.’ 

* Has he sent any note?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ Any message ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘And you say that you have heard nothing of him ?’ 

‘ Wait till you have heard what we have been doing while you 
have been away, and then you will see that we could have heard 
nothing. You knew before you went away that he was to go back 
to his pupils—I forget when.’ 

‘And is he gone ?’ 

‘Most likely. Never mind about John Simonds now, Zeph. 
Tell us all about the castle. Fancy your living three days in a 
real castle! You might just have written to each of us once, 
with your address printed at the top of your note-paper. We 
could have shown it to every one we knew: I do so wish Mr. 
Daylesford had been a lord—it would have sounded so grand to 
say “ Zeph has been staying with Lord Berkhampstead.” ’ 

Zeph had seated herself on the time-honoured black box ; her 
two sisters had placed themselves on the floor by her side. There 
Was no warm fire, no easy chair—she was once more at home. 
She told them all about the ball, the castle, the state apartments, 
pictures, gardens, everything. They listened in awe-struck delight, 
only interposing a certain number of appreciative ejaculations. 
Evening was stealing on them—not unperceived, alas! for what 
could one small candle, which some one lighted with a very ill- 
smelling match, do to hide that fact? At last all was told, and 
Polly said kindly, ‘It must seem. horribly strange to you, — to 
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come back to this place after seeing things so well kept and nice!’ 
Zeph shook her head, and tears filled her eyes—even the scullery- 
maid at the castle had a better room than hers. 

‘It’s no use worrying about what can’t be helped,’ said Aggy ; 
‘let’s tell Zeph our goings-on, Polly. We have not been going 
through such a magnificent phase of existence as she has, but we 
have had some fun. Fun of a kind that you would never have 
dreamed of, Zeph ; in fact, you would not have had anything to do 
with it if you had dreamed of it; but we liked it. Oh, Zeph, we 
have been living in such a comical way !’ 

Zeph expressed some uneasiness—she was rather afraid of their 
fun. 

‘We have done nothing any one need find fault with—we have 
just had some fun, that’s all. We planned it directly after you 
were all gone, and we lost no time in carrying out our plan. 
Come into our room and you shall see the result. Be quick, before 
that candle burns down.’ 

Zeph went into their room, and saw two new dresses of dark 
bluish-grey colour thickly covered with crimson spots as large as a 
shilling. One was hanging on Polly’s peg, and one on Aggy’s. 
Every brass-headed nail in the walls of this room belonged exclu- 
sively either to one sister or the other; otherwise disputes might 
have arisen. 

‘We had been awfully in love with that stuff for quite a month,’ 
said Aggy feelingly. ‘ Polly had a pattern of it in her purse, and 
we were always pulling it out to have a look at it. We did not 
show it to you, for we did not want to hear you cry out that it was 
ugly—you always do call everything we admire ugly, you know. 
We began to save up our money to buy it, but we only got a few 
shillings together, and it was twelve and sixpence the dress, so we 
did not see how we were ever to manage to buy enough for two. 
When mother was going away on Tuesday morning she came to 
Polly and said ‘ 

‘T really do think you might just as well let me have the telling 
of what she said myself, exclaimed Polly. ‘You were not there 
to hear her !—I’ll tell you, Zeph. She said, “ Now, Polly, I am 
going away, and you are not used to housekeeping, so I am afraid 
you will make some mistakes; but whatever you do, you must not 
run up big bills for me—here is a pound. You may spend that 
while we are away, but you must pay ready money for all you buy. 
Make it do till Friday, and if you have anything over, you and 
Aggy may divide it between you—that will teach you to be 
economical.” ’ 

‘Well, in a moment we had a great, big, good idea,’ interrupted 
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Aggy. ‘It was my idea, Polly, so it is no business of yours to tell 
about it. We resolved to save nearly every penny of the money 
and put it to what we had saved already ; to pick our old checked 
dresses to pieces for a pattern, and make the new ones ourselves! 
Wasn’t it a splendid idea? So Polly went downstairs and told the 
servants that if they liked they might both have a holiday till 
Friday morning, and off they went to their homes, only too glad. 
Then I went out and bought the two dresses, and Polly went to see 
how much food there was in the larder, for we were determined not 
to bother ourselves with cooking or providing, and we haven't.’ 

‘You might have aright to starve yourselves,’ exclaimed Zeph, 
‘but you had no right to starve Jack. It’s too bad if you did.’ 

‘We didn’t. There was good cold beef in the larder, which 
lasted him two days, and the next day we made him accept an 
invitation to dine with a schoolfellow, and to-day Polly cooked 
him a mutton chop. She went out and chose it herself, and toasted 
it for him on a fork at the drawing-room fire. He has been well 
fed, and so have we, though we have eaten nothing but bread-and- 
butter and jam. And so now we have those lovely, lovely dresses!’ 

‘ But how did you do the work of the house ?’ 

‘We didn’t allow the house to have any work!’ said Aggy. 
‘There was none! We never so much as went into the kitchen 
except to fetch something. We never opened any of the downstairs 
shutters, or lighted any of the fires, or did anything of that kind. 
We sat in the drawing-room and boiled a kettle there, and made 
our tea when we wanted it, and ate our bread-and-butter, or jam— 
apricot jam it was, Zeph : we did go to that expense—and we worked 
away like galley slaves at our dresses, only every stitch that we 
put in was a pleasure. And how we did laugh and sing!’ 

Zeph secretly wished that the dresses had been prettier. 
They were too striking, but her sisters’ taste ran for the moment 
in that direction. 

‘They are sweet!’ said Polly, patting her dress. 

‘ They are just lovely!’ murmured Aggy, stroking hers, 

‘But you must often have been hungry ?’ objected Zeph. 

‘No, we have had food enough,’ said they; ‘ we have really en- 
joyed ourselves, and we have cleared away all our pins and threads 
and clippings, for we knew you would scold.’ 

‘But what can people have thought ?’ 

‘ That we were away, if they thought at all. I wish we had hung 
a card to the knocker with “ Gone to Berkhampstead Castle ” on it.’ 

‘ But what would you have done if any of our friends had come 
to call? Suppose you had heard a loud double knock at the door, 
one of you would not have liked to open it.’ 
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‘ Of course not.’ 

‘What would you have done ?’ 

‘What we did do—take no notice. There were some knocks 
and rings, but as Aggy and I did not want to go to the door we sat 
still and minded our work, and when the people outside got tired 
of knocking they went away.’ 

‘Polly, how you do exaggerate! There was only one person 
came.’ 

‘Who was it?’ asked Zeph quickly. 

‘We don’t know. We were half inclined to peep, but we were 
afraid of being seen, and we were so busy.’ 

‘It may have been John Simonds,’ thought Zeph, and then she 
took courage and said so; but they could tell her nothing. 

The family tea was a plainer meal than dinner at the castle, 
and there was no occasion to dress for it. Mr. Treherne at once 
fell back into his old way of living, and shut himself up in bis 
study with his work and his wife. The girls drew their chairs to 
the fire in the drawing-room, and sat there alone. Zeph was very 
silent. 

‘I do believe you have refused John Simonds!’ said Polly at 
last, ‘and that you neither like accepting him nor refusing him 
when it comes to the point.’ 

‘ That’s just it, I believe,’ said Aggy. 

‘Perhaps,’ replied Zeph, whose heart was softer than usual. 
On another occasion she would have resented this intrusion on her 
secrets. 

‘Oh, Zeph, he is very nice. Why don’t you take him, dear, 
and get away from here ?’ said Polly. 

Zeph shook her head. 

‘ You always liked him, I’m sure.’ 

‘I like him still, but I cannot bring myself to marry him.’ 

‘I wonder why not?’ said Polly. 

‘I don’t want to marry any one to have to live as I am living 
now, but I am afraid he is very unhappy. I wish you had seen 
him, and could have told me how he was looking.’ 

‘If you don’t care for him, I don’t see why you need mind how 
he looks,’ said Aggy, who was much the most practical of the three 
sisters. 

‘I never said I did not care for him,’ replied Zeph tartly, but 
Aggy for once made no sharp rejoinder, for she could see that Zeph’s 
eyes were full of tears. Polly saw it too, and they all sat without 
speaking for a long time. The two younger girls were astonished 
to see the proud and lofty Zeph brought so low. They did not 
know how to deal with her present mood. She had always kept 
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them so much at a distance that they were afraid of showing any 
sympathy lest she turned on them and crushed them by a sarcasm 
as of old; and so poor Zeph, whose heart was very sad and spirit 
very humble, sat fretting about her lost lover and love, and feeling 
many a bitter pang of regret at the past, and apprehension of the 
loneliness of the days which lay before her. At last Polly and Aggy 
could bear it no longer, and made signs to each other and stole 
away. ‘They felt utterly unable to speak to Zeph as they would 
have liked to do, and crept off to their own room, where the sight 
of the two new dresses soon drove their woe begone sister out of 
their thoughts. 

As soon as they were upstairs, Jack, who had been watching his 
opportunity to speak to Zeph alone, went quietly into the room, 
and sat down beside her, staring anxiously at her wet eyes and sad 
face. ‘Zeph,’ said he, ‘if you have sense enough to cry at what 
you have done, I'll just speak to you, I think. I know all about it.’ 

‘You know all about what ?’ she asked. 

‘About you and John. I saw him before he went away. I 
knew nothing about what had happened of course, and went home 
with Frank Simonds, and I soon found out what you had been 
doing to him ; by the way John talked to me—-he didn’t say much, 
you know, but I guessed.’ 

Zeph looked at her small brother in great astonishment, 

‘Would you like to hear the message he sent you ?’ 

‘ Yes.” 

‘He said that I was to tell you he had received your letter, 
but that he did not believe it was written by your true self—that’s 
all—at least it’s all that part.’ 

‘ What else was there?’ 

‘Oh, afterwards I suppose he was afraid I should forget what 
he wanted to say to you, and he said he would write a short note 
and I was to give it to you when you came home, so here it is, 
and I’ve done it; but I must say this—if you have behaved ill to 
him, Zeph, as I expect you have, it’s a great shame, for he’s 
awfully fond of you! No, you need not go kissing me like that, 
Zeph. I do think it is a shame, and I always shall!’ 

Zeph did not speak—even this child was against her. 

‘ And it’s not as if he were cross and unkind about what you 
have done: his mother is—but he is not. He did not say one 
unkind word. He is awfully fond of you!’ 

‘ What did his mother say ?’ 

‘TI don’t know—at least I do know, but I’m not going to repeat 
it. Besides, her speeches are of no consequence ; he said nothing 
bad, Here is your note, Be a good girl, Zeph,’ 
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Jack went to bed, and Zeph opened the note and read: ‘I 
cannot accept your answer as final. It is impossible that you 
should have changed so suddenly. Be your own true self once 
more and write to me, as you have led me to expect you would. 
I shall be in Norfolk with my pupils when you receive this. Write 
to me there. Dear Zeph, do write. If you do not write within 
three days, I shall know that all is over; but I have loved you all 
my life.’ 

‘It would be weakness to write,’ thought Zeph, ‘but what 
would I give to do so! No, the struggle is over! I have fought 
the good fight, and I will not undo all that I have done!’ 

She might have fought the fight, but she had not won the 
victory. She could not overcome her love for him. She longed 
to write and say that all should be as he wished, but she knew if 
she did she should regret it. She sat struggling with her heart’s 
desire till long after midnight. Never had she gone through such 
anguish of doubt and bewilderment. ‘Iam in no state to judge 
now, she thought. ‘I ought to keep to what I said when 
my head was calm. That is the only safe thing to do.’ She 
sat trying to harden her heart till half an hour past midnight, 
when Mrs. Treherne came noiselessly into the room on her way to 
bed. 

‘You up still, Zeph!’ said she. ‘How wrong!’ She came 
farther into the room, and the light of her candle fell on Zeph’s 
haggard, pale face. ‘My darling, how wretchedly ill you look! 
I never saw any one look so ill in my life!’ 

‘Mother,’ exclaimed Zeph rather wildly, ‘do you at all re- 
member your life before you were married ?’ 

‘ Of course I do, dear; why not ?’ 

‘Do you ever by any chance think that you would have been 
happier unmarried ? ’ 

‘Tt depends on what you call happier. I had a very pleasant 
quiet home,’ and as she spoke a smile at the recollection of the 
tranquil half-forgotten old house passed over the poor old lady’s 
face. ‘ All was pretty, and I had not a care in the world. That 
was very nice—-very; but then if I had stayed in it I should not 
have had your dear father to love and look after. No, I never 
wish myself unmarried. Women were made to live for other people, 
as I do; and if they don’t do it they are not happy.’ 

‘Then I am afraid I don’t quite want to be happy,’ said Zeph, 
kissing her poor mother’s pale face. ‘ You are a dear good woman, 
mother, and I love you ;’ and so saying, she lit her candle from her 
mother’s, and the two went to bed. Thus was Zeph’s fate for life 
decided, and yet her mother’s words did not play the part in the 
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decision that Zeph would fain have ascribed tothem. They simply 
chimed in with a resolution already taken. She had been sitting 
for hours waiting and hoping for some wind to blow the bark of 
her destiny where it was well for it to go, and yet she was all the 
time rowing it vigorously onwards to the goal where she most 
wished to be. 


CuaPTer XII. 


ON THE BLACK BOX. 


TI question things, and do not find 

One that will answer to my mind, 

And all the world appears unkind. 
Worpswortu. 


Wuar dull days succeeded that on which Zeph returned home! 
One black fog followed another, and when there was not a fog there 
was rain, with an atmosphere through which the sun never pierced. 
She did not particularly care to go out, so she did not mourn the 
loss of fine weather on that account, but her spirits sank to zero. 
She had nothing to do, nothing to take an interest in, nothing 
to think of that was pleasant. She had driven away the man who 
loved her, and would probably never see him again. There was no 
one to see whom she cared about: even Mr. Daylesford had never 
come to pay that much-talked-of visit. What was she to do to 
employ her time? Polly and Aggy wearied her—they never came 
near without boring her by expecting her to listen to long lamen- 
tations about its being such bad weather just when they had got 
new dresses and wanted to show them. ‘ Are you not going to see 
about some new things?’ said they. ‘ You are asked to go back 
to Berkhampstead in a week or two—you surely want something 
new ?’ 

‘What's the use of providing what is never likely to be wanted ?’ 
replied Zeph. ‘ Mr. Daylesford will forget that he has invited us— 
most likely he has forgotten already.’ 

‘Well, I’d be prepared all the same,’ said Agey. ‘He might 
send a letter about it quite suddenly, and then you would not be 
able to go. I have an idea, Zeph.’ 

‘What is it?’ she asked listlessly ; she did not care for any- 
thing. 

‘You say that you wore an old-fashioned dress when you were 
at the castle, and that it was much admired; but Mr. Daylesford 
is not the only person who has old dresses! You seem to have 
forgotten what a lot mother has. Don’t youremember her showing 
us a whole boxful once when she wanted to see if any of them 
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would cut up for herself, and father coming to look at them and 
saying that they were “ highly curious,” and that they were on no 
account to be cut up or altered? It’s years ago—you may know 
that by father’s coming out of his room, for he never does that now ; 
but Iremember them quite well ; thoughI hate such ugly old things 
myself. They belonged to her mother, and her grandmother, and 
her great-aunts—sad frights they must have looked in them, poor 
things; but the silks are thick and handsome. I expect the Seatons 
were somebodies.’ 

‘I expect they were,’ said Zeph, much soothed by this new 
thought. ‘I don’t believe we think half enough of ourselves and 
our pedigree. Father’s family was a very good one, I know, and 
mother’s must have been good too.’ 

‘Of course it was. You may see that in our appearance and 
manner,’ said Polly loftily; but Aggy looked at her broad good- 
tempered face and burst out laughing,and Zeph felt that somehow 
there was a flaw in the evidence. However, they got the key of 
the box from their mother the next time they saw her, and disin- 
terred half a dozen lovely old silk and satin dresses. Polly and 
Aggy would not have been seen in them for any consideration— 
they never liked to wear anything that was not entirely modern, 
and as they fondly hoped fashionable because they saw its counter- 
part in suburban shop windows; but Zeph was of another mind. 
She selected a peach-coloured silk and a sea-green one, which by 
the addition of a few folds of Indian muslin made her exquisite 
dresses ; and what was still more delightful to her, she found 
shoes, gloves, and fans which matched these old-world fineries, 
lying neatly packed with them. When they were arranged by 
Zeph’s deft fingers these dresses were perfect. This discovery 
removed one heavy weight from her spirits and burdened them 
with another. What would it profit her to have rich and softly- 
tinted dresses if Mr. Daylesford had changed his mind and did not 
intend to let her father and mother and herself go to the castle ? 

‘T expect he has quite given up the idea,’ said she to Polly. 

‘I wonder!’ said Polly thoughtfully. ‘I don’t suppose he has, 
but why doesn’t he come ?’ 

‘At any rate he might ask you all to dine with him at that 
nice house of his in Ambassadors’ Gate. He does have people to 
dine with him, you know,’ said Aggy. 

That idea had never occurred to Zeph. She was silent for a 
minute or two, and then said, ‘I don’t think we ought to expect 
that ; he only asks us to Berkhampstead out of kindness to father. 
It would be very unreasonable to expect him to invite us to his 
London house,’ 
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‘ Well, if old Mrs. Simonds is right—spiteful old thing that 
she is—we may expect that as much as we like, but he won’t doit!’ 

‘ What has she to do with it? What can she know about him ? 
What did she say ?’ 

‘She said your head was turned with being asked to Berk- 
hampstead, and that’s why you had behaved so shamefully to her 
John, but that you would live to find out what a mistake you had 
made, and that Mr. Daylesford might invite you to stay with him 
in the country, but that you would not find him so ready to open 
his doors to you in London.’ 

‘Did she mean that we were not good enough ? The castle is 
a far grander place than the London house!’ 

‘I don’t know what she did mean, Zeph. She was very unkind 
and disagreeable, and she didn’t get half the bad things said that 
she wanted to say, for I came away and left her. I do wish 
Mr. Daylesford would ask you all to the London house, just to show 
her she was wrong.’ 

Mr. Daylesford did not invite them, and a month and more 
went by without one word from him. Zeph had by means of her 
mother’s treasures equipped herself entirely to her own satisfaction. 
No one could have had prettier or more becoming dresses, but what 
a grievous thing it was that both she and they would have to go 
on wearing away their beauty unseen and unknown! She did 
not altogether mourn Mr. Daylesford’s continued absence for his 
own sake. She liked him,and would have seen him with pleasure ; 
but what she did grieve over, and most bitterly, was that the gate 
leading straight into the joys of the great world, a gate which he 
had seemed so willing to fling open before her, was now for ever to 
be closed. If he withheld his kindness, her future was a blank! 
Had he really forgotten her existence? If he had, that existence 
was not worth having, and she sat hour after hour on her black box 
tormenting herself with this thought. 

‘ Zeph is moping horribly!’ said Agnes. ‘I think she is fretting 
about the way that Mr. Daylesford is behaving. I do wonder he 
does not call. I think she is a little bit in love with him.’ 

‘She is not! Iam certain she is not! She may be in love 
with his nice house and nice things, and she likes going to Berk- 
hampstead, but that’s all. It is John she is in love with, if she is 
in love with anybody.’ 

Thus pitifully bare to the household were Zeph’s sentiments, 
and thus was she, the high-minded daughter of the house (as she 
fondly believed), judged by the two she sometimes affected to despise. 

* Let us send her to do the errand father has given us, I dare 
say it would please her,’ said Aggy, 
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So Polly went to her and said,‘ Zeph, mother has found a gold 
seal of Mr. Daylesford’s in father’s waistcoat pocket. Father must 
have used it, I suppose, and put it into his pocket by mistake. 
He wants some of us to take it back to Mr. Daylesford. Will you 
go? You and Jack could walk there together—it is his holiday 
morning.’ 

‘ Tf you like,’ said Zeph, ‘I don’t mind going.’ 

‘Did she seem pleased ?’ inquired Agnes; but Zeph had shown 
no sign of pleasure, and their curiosity was unsatisfied. The truth 
was, she felt no pleasure. She did feel a little sad, though, as she 
walked with Jack to leave the seal and the note of apology written 
in her father’s pretty handwriting and sealed with the Treherne 
coat of arms. Zeph was glad the Trehernes had a coat of arms 
and undoubted right to use it. She knew her father was too devout 
an antiquary to use it unless he had an absolutely incontrovertible 
right todo so. ‘I dare say, thought she, ‘ Mr. Daylesford was 
kind to us and took us all to Berkhampstead out of charity, just 
as people take workhouse children out for days in the country. 
Well, that coat of arms looks quite as good as his. We may be 
poor, but we come of a good family, and I am awfully glad of it; 
but I wish he had never taken us up at all if he only intended to 
drop us directly.’ 

They walked on briskly, for it was so damp and cold. Jack 
was talkative, and found Zeph dull. ‘ You are not half such good 
fun to go out walking with as you used to be,’ said he plaintively. 
‘ What is the matter ?’ 

‘ Nothing is the matter!’ she answered almost sharply. She 
knew that he was a strong partisan of John’s, and did not want 
him to begin to talk on that subject. 


‘I know exactly what’s making you so glum and different ; 
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‘ Jack, be quiet,’ said Zeph. ‘Youare a little boy, and cannot 
possibly understand such subjects ! ’ 

‘If you don’t choose to talk to me on such subjects when you 
have them of your own, I won’t talk to you about any of mine 
when I have them—TI shall have love affairs some day, Zeph.’ 

To this not very lucid speech Zeph answered, ‘ Wait till the 
time comes. You are sure to tell me when it does.’ 

‘Zeph, he did not look a bit the same: he was white, and 
looked as hard as well, as hard as hard could be.’ 

Zeph walked on quickly and got a few yards in front of Jack. 
She had not come out to be made miserable by hearing how John 
Simonds looked. Besides, as she always told herself, he was not the 
only one who was miserable. If she herself had been happy and 
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gay it would have been quite right that she should be forced to 
listen. Jack ran after her and said, ‘ Zeph, I won’t say any more, 
but it 2s a shame of you to do it!’ 

When they came to Ambassadors’ Gate she told him to run 
on and give the note and the box with the seal in it to the servant 
who came when he rang. She herself did not go beyond Number 
One. It was daylight, and she was afraid of being seen, for Mr. 
Daylesford might be somewhere near. 

While Jack was waiting for the servant, a very small boy with 
a cardboard box in his hand came to her and said, ‘ Please, ma’am, 
do you know if this is Battledore’s Place ?’ 

‘Do you mean Ambassadors’ Gate?’ she asked. 

‘I don’t know—perhaps that’s it,’ said he, fumbling with the 
box, and turning it round and round while trying to decipher an 
address which he was obviously unable to read. Zeph looked at 
it over his shoulder to see if she could help him, and read, ‘ Mrs. 
Daylesford, 11 Ambassadors’ Gate.’ Mrs. Daylesford! She was 
strangely startled. His mother was dead—she knew that; so he 
was married! That, then, was why he had not been to see them. 
He was certainly not married when they were at the castle with 
him, for he always spoke of himself as entirely alone in the world, 
with no one to care for him but a brother who lived thousands of 
miles away. He had married after his return to London, and that 
was why he had not been to see them, and that too was why he 
never would come; and as these thoughts careered through her 
mind Zeph was conscious that the warm blood was rushing into 
her cheeks—she felt it tingling there, and knew that she was 
blushing violently. ‘It is that house where you see a little boy 
standing in the portico,’ said she hastily, to get rid of the errand- 
boy, for she felt ashamed that even this small boy should see her 
surprise. ‘ Inquire at that house, and then I think you will find 
it is all right.’ Never before this moment had she admitted to 
herself that there had been anything especially noticeable in 
Daylesford’s manner towards herself. Now a rush of sudden con- 
sciousness made it clear to her that somehow he had bebaved in 
such a way as made it almost wrong for him to be married. He 
must even then have been engaged. Her pride came to her rescue 
at once. She had never felt one moment’s love for this man: 
why should she care whether he was married or not? ‘ Why, in- 
deed ?’ she repeated, drawing herself up. 

‘I have done it,’ said Jack, running back to her. ‘I say, what 
awfully pretty red cheeks you have got! Zeph, I never saw them 
half so red!’ 

They grew even redder at this speech, and then she saw the 
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boy with the box in parley with the footman who had just taken 
Jack’s little packet and letter from him. Whatever the man said, 
he kept possession of the box, and carried it into the house with 
him. Now the door was shut and the boy was coming quickly 
towards her empty-handed. 

‘Stop till I ask that boy if I directed him right,’ said Zeph, 
‘Was that the right house, boy ?’ she asked. 

‘Yes, ma’am.’ 

‘Does the—the person the parcel] was for live there ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ said the boy, who did not seem able to spare a second 
‘ma’am,’ and passed on. 

‘What is the matter, Zeph? How queer you look !’ 

‘I don’t!’ replied Zeph almost angrily. ‘Why should I? 
We have done what we were sent out to do—come home.’ 

Jack was afraid from this that the walk was going to be very 
dull, but she talked the whole way and he was happy. 

‘That woman won’t want us in her house,’ she thought. ‘ Father 
may perhaps be allowed to make catalogues and arrange papers, 
but it is not at all likely that she will care to have three people 
whom she does not know or want to know staying for weeks to- 
gether with her—so that pleasure is lost!’ 

Zeph was heavy at heart. She had been offered a magnificent 
chance of escaping for a while from the lowly life in Lorne Gardens, 
and just as she was hoping to avail herself of this chance, it was 
rudely snatched from her. ‘He must have been engaged when 
we were there!’ she repeated; ‘ but Mrs. Scatcherd cannot have 
known it, or she would have told me. I should like to know his 
bride’s name.’ 

She went to a news-agent’s office near home, and asked to be 
allowed to search the back numbers of the 7imes for the last five 
weeks, and having carefully read all the marriages during that 
time, without finding any of which Mr. Daylesford had been the 
hero, she was certain that the wedding could not have taken place 
so recently. Then he had been married all the time she had 
known him! There was no reason why he should not, but she never 
should have guessed it. 

An hour or two later, when Zeph was sitting on her black box 
pondering over these things, Agnes ran upstairs so quickly that 
she could hardly speak, to tell her that Mr. Daylesford was in the 
drawing-room, and that it was very lucky there was a fire. 

‘Who is with him?’ 

‘No one. You are to go down and say father is coming 
directly. Mother told me to tell you. She is just putting him 
into his best coat, she says,’ 
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Zeph rose reluctantly. If Mr. Daylesford was going to cheat 
her out of her visit to Berkhampstead, and all that that visit im- 
plied of gaiety and pleasure, she did not think she particularly 
wanted to see him. As she slowly descended the stairs she com- 
posed a subtly-arranged sentence which she hoped would bring out 
the truth. 

‘ How are you?’ said he, coming eagerly forward and looking 
much pleased to see her. 

‘Perfectly well, thank you;’ and then she launched her sen- 
tence, ‘ Do tell me if anything of importance has happened to you 
since I saw you last?’ 

He took this with perfect calmness, and said very quietly, 
‘Nothing; I wish it were otherwise. I suppose you refer to the 
one thing in which I am most interested ? ’ 

‘Then, nothing has happened? And have you done anything 
particular since I last had the pleasure of seeing you ?’ 

‘Absolutely nothing! I have just led the ordinary hum-drum 
life of a British citizen ; my existence has been entirely uneventful. 
I ought to have come to see you before, but you know how time 
slips away.’ 

Zeph didn’t. Time never slipped away with her, and she was 
inclined to resent his words ; but, after all, so long as he did not 
forget that he had invited them to pay him a long visit in April 
they had no right to blame him for not coming to see them before. 

Mr. and Mrs. Treherne now appeared. He had been swept and 
garnished. She had not had time to improve her own appearance, 
but her husband had insisted on her coming upstairs with him. 

‘Father’s note of the morning has brought us back to Mr. 
Daylesford’s mind,’ thought Zeph, ‘ that’s all—he had forgotten us!’ 

But no: he at once said, ‘ How is the book getting on, Mr. 
Treherne? You recollect your promise, I hope? April will be 
here in a day or two. You promised to come back to Berkhamp- 
stead in April, and to bring Mrs. and Miss Treherne with you;’ 
and so saying he included the mother and daughter in a well-dis- 
tributed bow, making them both richer by the sight of a smile 
so kindly and pleasant that it was impossible not to feel the 
happier for it. 

‘Oh, indeed, I have not forgotten,’ replied Mr. Treherne. ‘I 
should like to know how I could‘ forget such a delightful invitation ; 
but it will be May, I am afraid, before I can say that my book is 
really out of my hands.’ 

‘Then let it be May. Come when you like, my dear sir; but 
the sooner the better.’ 

Zeph heard this with dismay, for her green serge, on which she 
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was relying for a change, would be of no use in May. Besides, if his 
wife was to be there, and no doubt she would he, she herself would 
require much better dresses. Washed white muslins might do for 
men’s eyes, but not for women’s! Zeph was very absent, but 
conversation seemed to flourish without much aid from her; 
Daylesford stayed some time, and was very pleasant, and on his 
departure presented Zeph with an order for a box at one of the 
theatres. 

Next day he came again, but this time he said he had a favour 
to ask. He had a friend who had recently become possessed of a 
small collection of what he believed to be extremely choice MSS., 
and would be very grateful if Mr. Treherne would look at them 
and give him some idea of their importance. 

Mr. Treherne was all willingness to look at them whenever he 
liked to send them. 

‘You are very kind,’ replied Daylesford, ‘but he is most 
anxious to see you; he has other things that he is anxious to show 
you and consult you about, and he has ventured to send me with a 
humble petition. Iam to dine with him to-night, and he wants 
you to be so very kind as to accept an informal invitation and 
accompany me.’ 

Mr. Treherne was silent fora moment. Daylesford hastened 
to add,‘ He is not able to make calls—he is an invalid; and 
besides, you would not care to have people calling, and it is no 
party ; there will be no one but ourselves. Do go; I beg it as a 
favour to myself, for it will be such a kindness,’ 

Slowly and rather reluctantly Mr. Treherne yielded. He had 
not dined out for years. He was glad to do anything in his 
power to oblige his generous friend, but the sacrifice was great. 

‘He lives very near me,’ said Daylesford, ‘at No. 19 Queen 
Elizabeth Street. Shall we meet there? He dines at a quarter to 
eight.’ It was settled that they should meet there, and after a 
pleasant visit Daylesford took his leave. 

Was he married? That, as Zeph told herself, was not a matter 
of particular importance to her; but somehow he did not look like 
a married man. 

‘Who will walk with father to Queen Elizabeth Street ?’ asked 
Mrs. Treherne. She was much excited by such an unusual event 
as her husband’s going out to dinner. 

‘Let Zeph and Jack go,’ replied Agnes carelessly. Zeph made 
no objection; she had nothing to do indoors, and was glad to 
undertake anything which made her feel as if her existence was 
not utterly useless. That was by no means the case during this 
walk. She had not seen her father in the streets for years, and 
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was pained to find how old and helpless he looked. The darkness 
bewildered him, the swift silent approach of-the numerous car- 
riages which he met alarmed him; he felt wholly unequal to steering 
his course through the dimly-lighted unfamiliar thoroughfares, 

‘Take my arm, dear,’ said Zeph, who was full of love and pity 
for him. He walked so hesitatingly and seemed so old and frail 
and out of place in the world of men, that her heart ached. ‘Take 
my arm, and let me guide you.’ 

‘Yes, help me, dear,’ said he. ‘You are a good kind girl, 
Zeph.’ 

Zeph breathed more freely. Life even in Lorne Gardens was 
worth having when she was conscious of being loved and wanted 
by those with whom she lived. 

‘It is a long and weary way!’ said Mr. Treherne at last. 

‘ You ought to have had a cab, dear,’ she replied, feeling much 
self-reproach at not having suggested this. 

‘Oh no, a cab would have cost I don’t know how much.’ This 
hateful want of money troubled them at every turn! It was too 
far for Mr. Treherne to walk—he was so unused to exercise. 

‘Promise me to have a cab to come home,’ said she. 

‘Yes, I promise that.’ They were now in Queen Elizabeth 
Street, but Zeph would not leave him till he reached the door of 
the house to which he was bound. ‘Give me a kiss before I go,’ 
said she. He stooped down and kissed her. ‘ Good-bye, dear,’ 
said she. ‘Be sure not to forget the cab. By-the-bye, have you 
any money?’ 

Yes, Mr. Treherne had money, though how that happened was 
one of those mysteries which never can be explained, for he never 
carried such a thing about him and never had any need of it. 
They waited until they saw him safely in the house, and then 
pursued their way homeward. Ambassadors’ Gate was the next 
street. They had passed Mr. Daylesford’s door in going, and now 
they were to pass it again in returning. A carriage was standing 
there which they easily recognised as his. ‘He is actually going 
to drive to Queen Elizabeth Street, when he could walk in two 
minutes !’ said Jack indignantly, but before Zeph could answer, 
the door of the house opened, and a girl, who was closely wrapped 
in a dark crimson evening cloak, came out, carefully escorted by a 
couple of footmen, and entered the carriage. ‘To the Savoy, 
Thomas,’ said one of them, and the carriage drove away. Zeph 
had seeneverything. Mrs. Daylesford—for no doubt this was Mr. 
Daylesford’s wife—was, so far as she could judge, tall, slender, 
graceful, and ladylike. Zephcould not see her face, but no doubt 
she was handsome. 
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‘I wonder who that is?’ saidJack. ‘ He isalways having par 
ties!’ Zeph was rather silent all the way home. 

Polly and Agnes retired to bed rather early that night—and 
with, as Zeph thought, a strange and unusual knowledge of the 
truth, they declared that they were in much need of beauty sleep. 

For the first time in her life Zeph enjoyed a quiet evening 
with her mother. She discoursed of her old home, and Zeph, to 
her great delight, was strengthened in her belief that the Seatons 
had been somebodies. Mr. Treherne was very late and they were 
beginning to be anxious, when about midnight he returned, not in 
a cab, but in Mr. Daylesford’s carriage. 

‘How kind!’ exclaimed Mrs. Treherne, ‘Mr. Daylesford is a 
kind man! He has actually ordered out his own carriage for 
you!’ 

‘Oh no!’ said he, ‘I should not have allowed him to do that. 
I walked as far as his house with him, and we met it just before 
we got there.’ 

‘Empty ?’ asked Zeph. 

‘ Yes, empty, so he proposed my going home in it.’ 

‘I suppose it had just taken Mrs. Daylesford home from the 
theatre,’ said Zeph quietly. 

‘What Mrs. Daylesford ?’ inquired Mrs. Treherne. 


‘ His wife, of course,’ said Zeph. 
‘ His wife, my dear!’ said Mr. Treherne. ‘That is impossible! 
I happen to know that he is not married.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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